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C.'UJ EVALUATION REPORT 
vnVi FISCAL YEAR 1966 



PART I; 



la OPERATION AND SERVICES; 



Sho'^tly after the snactment of public Law 89-10, 
the Georgia State Department of Education began rendering 
assistance to Local Educational Agencies for the planning 
of the implementation of all parts of the Act, especic.i y 
Title I. A statewide meeting of all local system 
superintendents was held, followed by two regional 
raeetings, at each of which the superintendents xrom one- 
half of the state were in attendance. Later, after a 
coordinator for Title I was employed, regional meetings 
were held in each of the ten Congressional Districts. 

These meetings were attended by local school system 
superintendents and anyone else whom they wished to 
invite, information was disseminated by State Department 
of Education personnel through word of mouth, pic ure 
projection, and duplicated handouts. Still later, five 
Title I Area Consultants were employed. These Area 
consultants reside in various locations in the state, 
in such an arrangement that each local school system 
has the services of two consultants. Since August 1, 

1965, these Title I Area Consultants have met 

educational agency administrators and others, individuai..y 

and in SE-.all groups, explaining, 

assisting, in every way possible, in the 

and the preoaration of applications for participot 

in Title I programs. The Area Consultants and 

State De-iartment of Sducation personnel have met %7ith 

Lny professional and lay group? 

giving a broad coverage with regard ..o explanation o.. 
the provisions ana possibilities ' Titie 

Title " 1 evaluation seminar was held at the University 
of Georgia with representatives of fifty school syste...^ 
















■hhG T’’ ‘ills I Area 
Du^-^ng the early sun'iTier or super- 

? ^ y..ifl s-nall q’-oua meetings wxth local super 

consultants I coordinators, and others, to 

intendents, tnexr ixt* ^ 

irpU-ti-- instructions. 



;,lco, during the sumer of 1966 , a 

, Conaressional Disurx<-i- 

ferences was ^iocussing FY *66 project evaluations, 
the purpose o ^ relative to evaluation reporting 
answering questxo . . and planning for 






Xn August 1966 , a ^tate-wide 

was held on ".he rS^seftatives fror 

in addition to school personne , i Department 

the State School Boards ^-“-/^^“'/^^rchUdren 
of Health, State Depart Opportunity, State 

Services ^Welfare) , Ortxc Teacher Assocxa- 

Teacher Associations, State 
tions, and other groups were invited. 



personnel in several “^j^^^^il-efirconnec-'' 

fiof efernt::y^^^ 



T -Basic Data and Part xi— ProDect AppH 
AS part local level, they are 

cations are prepared a Title I Area 

screened by, and "P^^' forwarded to the State 

consultants, final approval. This close 

Department of Educati ^ Education employees, 

relationship of State uepa . , ^ „ith the local 

well-grounded in ^^hL made, we think, a most 

educational agency P®^®° . „gn prepared projects 

satisfactory means of getting wen p 

and programs under way^ 



The State Coordinator of^Title X 

with Doparteent or Hea oracewood School and 

fo^ritfl^-dL^pLlic .aw B 9 - 313 . 
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(1) Data from local projects are diosomi 

to other local agencies via Title I Area 
Other State Department of Education personnel 
ing in specific areaS;, newspaper reports ^ dis- 
cussions at professional organizational meetings, 
and by direct visitations for observation. 



?itle I 



X 



(2) from local projects are being disseminated 

uo c.pency oy responses to various surveys, 

_ Consultants and other State Department 
of Eaucaoion employees, required financial and eval- 
uation reports, news releases, and informal dis- 
cussions and conversations carried on at pro-fossloimi 
gatherings and at friendly meetings* 



(o) The Stare Department of Education disserainates infor- 
mation on promising educational practices via the many 
professional wor3s:ers v/hom it sends out into the field; 
the numerous speaking engagements filled by its employees 
before special groups, conferences, and meetings; news 
releases made by its Division of Information and Publi- 
cations; and by especially prepared memorandums distri- 
buted to a selected mailing list. It also provides much 
information to authors, graduate students, and institu- 
tions doing research for their publications. 







Description oi Guidelines. By November of I965 some agencies 
of the State Department of Education began to disseminate 
information to LEA*s on Title I projects in their specific 
subject ma’iiter areas as guidelines and suggestions for Title I 
activities. The suggestions from the Division of Punil 
Personnel Services are described. On November 19,' I965 a 
letter was sent from the office of Pupil Persor^nel Services 
which categorized Pupil Personnel Services into four major 
areas within which many suggestions of Pupil Personnel 
Services mignt be expanded or provided under the provisions 
of Title I. This information was disseminated to the school 
superintendents . 

Early in I966 it was decided that evaluation of Title I 
activities in the State should be processed by the Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services and on H 26 , 1966 a letter to 
superintendents of schools was sent with this information, 
and along with this letter, guidelines on evaluation were 
sent to the various superintendents of schools. These 
guidelines were developed from the information requested from 
the USOE for evaluation of Title I. The guidelines were 
divided into three sets of forms: Part I (pink); Part II 

(blue); and Part III (yellow). 

The Part I form was devoted to statistical and tabular 
data that might be gained from the project proposal and from 
current information on the school plant, community, and other 
background data. Part II requested data on attendance, drop 
outs, graduates, and students continuing their education. 

Part III requested tabular information on the activity, the 
student, the staffing, testing, and narrative evaluations on 
project activities from the LEA. A copy of Part I, Part II, 
and Part III evaluation guidelines is included in this report 
as Appendix "A? 

A series of meetings was arranged to assist schools with 
designing plans for evaluating I966-67 Title I projects. 

Sample plans, designs, and projects are being used to talk 
with personnel engaged in evaluations of Title I projects on 
the local level. These meetings are being held in each 
Congressional District three times during the year. The 
firwt meetings v/ere held this summer (1966) where sample 
evaluations for part II and III were presented. 

At this time professional personnel were being sought to 
initiate a new unit of Pupil Personnel Services called the 
Measurement and Evaluation Unit. This unit has the specific 
duties of coordinating and disseminating information on 
evaluations of Title I activities for the State of Georgia 
and the preparation of the State evaluation renort to the 
USOE. 










3'cs*iy0 

Peri'O.mel •'^s Coord 
Title I project 3 e: 
sent to all superi 
this new unit and 



„9 c 5. Dr. Edward C-. Barnes joined 
./Education in the Division of Pupil 
inator of Measurement and Evaluation 
nd a leuter dated September 29, I966 
ntendents in the state advising them 
the address and telephone number for 



the 

of 

was 

of 

this 



new office. 



Curriculum consultants of the State Department of 
Education have been advised of Title I proposals approved in 
their subject matter areas and have been requested to act in 
an advisory capacity to those ISA’s for evaluative assistance 



State Personnel Involved 



in Evaluation Assistance. 



Dr. G. Eranlclin Shumake, Director, Pupil Personnel Services, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Edv/ard G. Barnes, Coordinator, Measurement and Evaluation 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

lir. R. C. Beemon, State Coordinator of Title I, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Chalmers F. McCollum, Title I Consultant, Staoe Depart- 
ment of Education, At3.anta, Georgia 



I'lr. Jeff L. Cain, Title I Area Consultant, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Clarence li. Huff, Title I Area Consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Sam S. Jossey, Title I Area Consultant, State Deparumeno 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. John Robinson, Title I Area Consultant, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Daughtry L. Thomas, Sr., Title I Area Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dr. Richard H. Kick^ighter, Coordinator, Psychological 

Services, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Heil C. Gunter, Coordinator, Guidance, Counseling, and 
Testing Services, State Department of Education, Atlanta 
Georgia 




Art Education Consultant 



Miss Cllsen yilliains , 

Hiss Madie A. Kincy, Elesientary Education Consultant 
Mrs Juanita H. Abernathy, English and Reading Consu3.tont 



Miss Ruth Keaton^ Foreign Language Consultant 

Mr. Wilbur Stanley, Health, Physical Sducatic„o Recreation 
and Temperance Consultant 

Mrs. Gladys Thomason, Mathematics Consult£oit 

Dr. Frank Crockett, Music Consultant 



i-jr. 



T/-, 



Mir. 



¥x. 



J. B. Angelo Cro^/e, Safety and Driver Education Consul' 
Dallas Stox-jart, Science Consultant 
Stanley Bergguist, Social Studies Consultant 
John H. Perseil, Teaching Media Consultant 
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(1) Getting project applications prepared at an 
early date and i.. a^cceptabie form has been a prc::.. 
Smaller school syeteras frequently lack adequate 
personnel to do the job« Sometimes the task is 
assigned to people v/ith inadequate and/or inappro- 
priate backgrounds without giving them sufficient 
orientation. 



Some projects are broad in scope; and a sat- 
isfactory v/ay to give local school systems as much 
assistance as v/e would like in the early planning 
stages of their projects by the State Department o: 
Education subject-matter specialists has not been 
devised. 



The seasonal 
just prior to the 
a problem* 



rush of projects and amendments 
"cut-off" date for filing, posed 



(2) Difficulty has been encountered in getting 
local school systems to meet deadlines in connection 
v/ith various surveys and reports. 



Some school systems have had some difficulties 
in adopting the obligation basis of accounting when 
they have been accustomed to using a different basis, 

(3) Many overlapping difficulties surround the area 
of evaluation: 




1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Administrators and teachers have not had the 
incentive to evaluate and change. Teacher 
education schools and public schools have given 
"lip service" only to educational research and 
innovation. 

The sophistication of teachers and administra- 
tors in the area of statistical design and 
analysis is quite low in comparison to research 
in the applied sciences and in industry. 

School administrators have been without monies 
for instructional uses for so long that evalua- 
tion seems relatively unimportant in relation 
to pressing immediate needs. 

Educational needs of the cultural disadvantaged 
and others have been so long ouustanding that 
in most instances proper planning for surveys 
and assessments of needs has not- occured. 



o 
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6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



Considering the needs that are readily obvious 
the ability or the LEA'S personnel to state 
objectives in measurable terms that indicate 
criteria for minimum performance to acriieve 
goals that supply the needs is extremely low. 
Most lea’s have not as yet committed themselves 
to proper documentation of information for evaj.- 
uacive purposes. 

Most lea's have not felt committed enough to the 
idea of evaluation and the need for accuracy 
and reliable information to proofread narrative 
and to check reports for statistical errors. 

The state department has not yet issued structur 
ing communications for LSA's to follow which are 
detailed and explanatory enough to prevent many 
groi 



errors. 



The USOE developed structuring guidelines for 
the year 19S5—66 which are ambaguous and un- 
explained as to what the nature of their use 
will be. The evaluation requests from USOE 
need to be more explanatory by definition and 
by sample. The USOE as well as the states 
should suggest methods by which electronic 
data processing may be employed to develop the 
state wide and local evaluations in a variety 
of aspects. 



( 4 ) Not knowing at an early date the amount of money 
available to the state and local agencies has pre- 
sented a problem. 



The developing of the Federal Guidelines 
during the fiscal year and the changing of the 
application blanks with the accompanying changes 
in instructions for filling them out posed problerrts. 



(Problem areas for programs involving handi- 
capped children under Public Law 89-313 are 
essentially the same as for the other programs.) 

(b) Legislation which would enable State and Local 
agencies to know how much money would be available to 
them for a given fiscal year by «pril of the preceding 
year would be extremely helpful. 

If legislation which alters the program would be 
made effective with the next succeeding fiscal year, 
better programs V70uld be devised. 
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Requlatic 

iRstructi 






ir.tity of the printed legislation. 



i-uide.'.ines. 



Application Blanks, and 



h-- pill:/:q o ut the A.-pplication Blanks 
made availablcrTrTthT'epring for the following fiscal 



year v/ould be verv'' bcn'ficial* 

Future legislation might correct some evaluation 
problems by placing money incentives for training 
coordinators, consultants, and administrators as an 
amendment to Title I. Perhaps, the law or U30E might 
suggest minimum rates and efforts that should be 
expended on evaluations and offer money research in- 
centives to those systems that offer innovative and new 
ideas in evaluative efforts and instruiaentation 

5, II-iPLEI4Ei^TA.TICl^ OF SECTION 205 (a) (1) ; 

(a) Types of projects v;hich ware not approvaPle wnen 
first submitted on the basis of sise, scope, and qualrey 
were those which: (1) requested additional classroom 

space to relieve normally overcrowded conditions, 
included a gymnasium or similar facility intended pri- 
marily for exhibitions, (3) were designed to obtain 
facilities, equipment and supplies and to omit persona^ 
services, and (4) over-emphasized the provision of food 
services. 

fb) Misconceptions which some local educc^tional agenc^e^ 
had concerning the purposes of Title I and the require- 
ments for size, scope, and quality were: (1) that 
allocated to them could, in some way, be used for a 
of general aid to education within their school system, 
(2) that they should be permitted to use the major por-, 
tions of their allocations for providing classrooms to 
take care of generally overcrowded conditions, and (i) 
that Title I programs, because the money supporuing t - i 
is 100% Federal, need not adhere to a previously estab- 
lished State regulation or policy relating to ceruain 
aspects of the programs, e.g., certification o- pro 
fessional personnel, safety and sanitation requiremenci 

etc. 
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I AND COI'D.aj-NITY ACTION PROGRi^I-.S 



(a) The nurrl^er of projects in the local 
agencies that serve an area vzhere tnere 
Coiiraunity Action prcgrain is 130. 



educational 
is an approved 



(b) The total amount of Title I money approved for LE-t^ s 
where there is an approved Community Action Program is 
$21,174,291.94. 



Included in its Part II, Project Application, each 



(c) 

school s-''-sten. 



describe its cooperation with the 



Corrn'.unitv Action A.gency in tne development oe the ^proj*^v- , 
It must also include a statement of Community Action 
Agency review of the project if a local Communrty Action 
program is operating in the given coirimunity. 



Agreements have been entered into between officials 
of the State Department of Education and the State 
Department of Family and Chilciren Services to establish 
procedures for coordinating their efforts under the 
Qv-Qvisions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and 
tVie Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

These agreements include requirements for cooperative 
planning at the local level by the persons most closely 
associated with the administration of the two Acts. 
Representatives of each Department have attended numerous 
conferences of the other Department as participants. 



In the event that a satisfactory “Statement by 
Community Action Agency" is not received v/ith a Tiule^ I 
oroject application, the agreement which has been worked 
out between the Office of Education and the officials 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity will be put into 

effect. 



The State Technical Assistance Officer is in the 
State Department of Family and Children services. 

fd) In only one minor instance, mentioned under (e) 
below, have we had any difficulty in securing Corrmiunity 
Action Agency— Local Education Agency cooperation. 

There is usually a great deal of overlapping or 
governing personnel between these two Agencies whic 
makes for a high degree of cooperation. Therr interescs 
and objectives are similar in nature. 



o 
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(e) 






hi-d onlv cno instance of a -..'.ino:: ri-.isundarstandiiig 



in CoraTiunity Action Agency — Local Luucation Agency 
cooperation. In that case the CAA official had signed a 
s'catement of approval of the proposed Title I project. 
Later, v/hen the CAA was developing a project plan, he 
objected to the different arrangements being made by the 
LEA and the CAA for children who were to participate 
in similar projects and stated that when he had signed 
the statement referred to above he thought it was for 
an entirely different program. We could not understand 
how this misunderstanding could have happened. In a 
joint conference all misunderstandings were ironed out, 
and the two projects functioned harmoniously. 



(f) VJhen an approved Community Action Prograra was in 
effect in a given comraunity, the LEA was required to 
contact the CAA for joint planning and/or discussion of 
the proposed Title I project. The CAA provided a letter 
(attached to the Title I project application) stating 
that there was no overlapping or duplication of efforts 
in the projects of the two agencies and that the CAA 
endorsed the Title I proposal. The two programs rein- 
forced each other in several ways. Examples ares 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 



6 . 

7. 



CAA provided many schools with Neighborhood Youth 
Corps students from economically deprived families 
to give part-time employment as custodial aides, 
library helpers, repair and ground crews, lunch 
room assistants, etc. 

Child Development Centers were operated for the 
benefit of children of working mothers. Later, these 
children attended a kindergarten program operated as 
a Title I project. 

Children attended a Head Start program during the 
summer of 1965 and later attended schools with Title 
I programs in operation. 

A school system which operated a summer school for 
primary grade pupils under Title I and a Head Start 
program under the CAA used funds from one source to 
provide transportation for both groups and funds 
from the other source to provide needed food services 
for both groups. 

School Systems have shared their classrooms, libraries, 
visiting teachers, secretarial help, speech therapists, 
curriculum directors, etc., with both Title I and CAA 



project participants. 

Reading programs were operated by both Agencies with 
close cooperation to assure that there was a sharing 
of ideas and no duplication of services. 

Equipment and materials purchased for regular-term 
Title I projects were used by Head Start summer- term 
projects. 















O I 



9. 

10 . 




‘oi'o^-Tau.j v/erG directed toward parents v/riiie 
^..yir.g Title I programs v/ere directed toward, 
children, thereby strengthening the home 



s ;.auion. 

Equipment purchased for Title I projects has been 
available for the use of NYC students and Adult 
Basic Education classes. 

In most instances, the governing bodies of both 
Agencies has personnel in common which makes for a 
high degree of understanding and cooperation in the 
planning and implementation of their programs. 



(g) It would be administratively helpful if the areas 
of operation of 'the Community Action programs and of 
Title I were mutually exclusive— well defined with no 
possibilities of overlapping or duplication. 



7. 



IKTEE-RELliTIGh’SrllP OF TITLE I WITH O'rHEA TrTLES 01- 



I 



(a) 

has 



The greatest inter-relationship 
taken place in our state between 



between ESEA Titles 
Title II and Title I- 



In a number of instances where library faciiiti.;s 
and resources were totally lacking or dreadfully _ 

quate in Title I target areas, the provisions of Title j.x 
would not nearly meet the requirements for satisfactorrly 
meeting the needs of the educationally deprived chilaren 
in those areas. In such cases the programs or the tao 
Titles were focused on upgrading the instructional 
offerings by more adequately providing library books, 
materials for learning, and the supplies necessary for 
the use of these materials. 



Local school people, in planning for the best use 
of funds available under both Titles, have identified 
common problems such as inadequate space and facilities 
too few librarians; insufficient coordination between 
library and curriculum; lack of allocations to librarie 
of particular schools; and inadequate funds to finance 
the development of the materials center concept. 



In some instances Title I funds were used for pro- 
viding personnel and facilities while ^Title II funds ^ 
were used for acquisition of books and other insprucpicnai 
mater-.als. In other instances it was necessary to use 
funds from both Titles to purchase books. 















III projects have been dee 



deieoi-istrations of how materials aed 
under C?itle I can be utilised e 
the objectives for v:hich they v;ar 



^ W 



ir,'.,:d to include 
. .. _prr:en t available 
veiy toward reachinc 

^ 'W' ^ ^ d? W • 



other Title III projects have inter-related with 
Title I projects by providing in-service training for 
personnel, including some teachers working on Title I 
projects. While the teachers may be presently concerned 
in their Title I instructions with a remedial approach, 
the Title III program may also be providing them with 
a preventive approach. 



Where programs under both Titles ware opera i:ed in 
close proximity to each other in metropolitan areas, 
cooperation enabled them to plan equipment purchases so 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication and so as to get 
the greatest aimount of service from the combined funds 



(c) No instances come to mind in which Title I funds 
were used in connection with Title IV. 



(d) Title I funds have not been used in connection with 
Title V to any appreciable extent; however. Title V 
funds have been helpful to Title I by providing in- 
service training to certain Title I personnel and by 
providing staff and services which make the work of 
the SEA Title I staff easier, ©og.^ an improvement of 
the General Services Section of the Department of 
Education, the provision of two WATS lines, the addition 
in several areas of consultants and other personnel who 
v/ill both directly and indirectly assist in carrying out 
the purposes of Title I. 



(e) The Atlanta City system v;as successful in develop- 
ing and implementing its projects relating Title I and 
other Titles of ESEA« They designed their programs in 
such a manner as to provide supplementary and supportnve 
services with the least possible amount of duplication. 
This was done through coordination in planning through 
their Research and Development Division with the assist- 
ance of appropriate school personnel such as teachers, 
principals, area acuvdnistrators and supervisors, and the 
Instructional Services Center. Representatives of 

various ccrmunity organisations, colleges, universities, 

“ 
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..-.■jj sy3t0in reported success in the 
end other Title projects under ESSA, 
. result of their prcgraras they have 
:1 their library services. 



the Lrsr.s"-.. City system reported success from its 
efforts to improve audio-visual services by using Title 
III and Title I funds in conjunction with each other. 

The programs com:plemented each other and the school system 
obtained a better and more adequate audio-visual prograrru 

The Crisp County system reported that they used 
Title I and Title II funds cooperatively in a successful 
effort to imorove librarv facilities and services. 



The Dalton City system reported that they put forth 



Jam \a^ Li* 



sal of effort in ordering materials under Title l 
and Title 111 programs to make selections that were con- 
sidered essential for providing basic and enrichment noeds 
v/ithout duplication of equipment and services. 

(f) None of our school systems (in response to our 
questioning them re;' the matter) reported any problems 
directaly related to developing and implementing projects 
which related Title I with other Titles of ESEA. Some 
did report, however, that late delivery on purchase orders 
and insufficient available funds hindered the effective- 
ness of their cooperative efforts. 

(g) No suggestions or recommendations come to mind for 
revising the legislation that would facilitate a more 
effective use of Titles II, III, IV, and V in rein- 
forcing Title I. 

8. COOPERATIVE PROJECTS BETWEEN DISTRICTS: 



(a) In fiscal year 1S66, Georgia had four cooperative 
projects. In each case there was a high degree of under- 
standing, trust, and cooperation between the administra- 
tors of the cooperating LEA's as they developed plans, 
deteriTtined the amount of money each LEA would contribute, 
identified the educational needs to be met, prepared 
the project descriptions, and implemented the approved 
projects. - 
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(b) - 

Lianbers of ‘cbo booirc£> oi 

piTOjOC'wOu 'i'j.ll.J - 



■liff-Oult for tbc- 



\j<^S tiOIiiC-'i** C 

education uo w-.^rec on ccoparao-v. 
true of tneno' oupernn'ceiiuc:*;^-^. 



In one instance crie administranor of the projoco 
v/as not from the in v/hich the project was carried oun. 

This caused some misunderstandings and late reports. 

^riiLs si tu 3 . uioii stio^id, not 3 roocc\i]c# 

(c) No suggestions or recommendations come to mind o.or 
revising the legislation conderning cooperative proDeces 
between districts. 

9. NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION: 

(a) -T-he necessity for including eligible non-publxc 
school children in projects has been emphasized toloc^- 
school administrators through personal contacts ^ana 
conferences as well as through printed copies or tne gCj., 

]]^0^i,Ll3.tions ^ sn^ Gu-ic^GXinGS » 

The description of each project activity or service 
o-' set of related activities and services in the pro^ece 
application must contain information relative to the 
nature and extent of the involvement of non-publl^. 
children in the activity or service. If non-puoiic soupO^ 
children are not to participate, the reason for non- 
participation must be satisfactorily explained oefo^e tn^ 
project is approved. 

(bj Cooperation between public and non-puolic school 
officials relating to Title I projects has-been goo . 
Non-public school officials have partioipaued in 
Xning and project orientation activities. There ^ 

been no Known conflict between the two types oi onic-il-. 

perhaas the greatest amount of non-public school-^ ^ 
child oirtloipation was in summer projects whica proviaei 
remedial instruction. It is, of course, much easier ro 
get non-public pupils to take part when regular term 
school classes are not in session. 

no.-.-publio pupil has partioipatea on the Simo buis - 
the p-iblic school child. 

(c) NO known major problems have arisen in 
and implementing Title I projects invoicing i- i 
end non-public school children. 
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o:i:5iGials to £ 
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t*Ny vk» ^ 

than ro ; 
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_v>^_y involve non- 
oificiils in the ;^li..ni..g stage rather 
'CiieiTi wnat has oeen ecne arrer nuch oir 
eon coiTioleted. 
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since the projects are administered by public schc 
officials^ direct contacts with public school pupils an 
their parents are more easily made than with non-public 
school children and their parents. Public school pupils 
are more readily accessible for such activities as surveys;, 
screening tests, and the dissemination of project infor- 
mation directly into the homes. 



(d) No suggestions 
revising the legisla 



or recommendations corae 
tion concerning public 




public school participation. 



mind for 
non- 
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(o) 



A ccpy of t-io uooryi.u SoCxe -^ or Tlol^ r c; 

!? o.'o 0 A. ■!■•,■ o9”--0 occoLiponic^ ctich copy of ‘CiixS ropor^c, 

I.'o I-A cvo,luatior*3 have been contrecced by outside 

c».£ac^**w o • 



(c) This is submitted as tabular information as Table £„ 

(d) i>/aluation 3 submitted to the office of M;,asurement o: 
Evaluation, C-eorgia State Department of Education "by L2-1-. 
arc ..ntcrod under separate cover as 'A.ppondix B" for this 

^r Vi' ¥ 
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The most '.v'idely used methods for establishing project 
, listed in rank order by SMSA's were as rollov/s: 



arcao 



Classification A: 

(1) School surveys 



{2) 


Census information 


Classification B; 


(1) 


School surveys (used in all s; 




classif icatio: 


J. ^3 ^ 1, jl ^ 


W mL> wX 4 <i 


(1) 


scnool suivs;iy£» 


(2) 


Tree lunches served 


(3) 


Houo e- to-houo a survey 


(4) 


Census information 


^ Ci 3 IL M M 


cation D: 


(1) 


School surveys 


(2) 


Census inforraation 


(3) 


Data from Welfare Depar*tment 


ft' 


Free lunches served 


^ ^ •!? •*« t- 


.cation E: ’ 


(1) 


School Surveys 






^ W V w* w — ^ 

cuently no particular metnod was needed. 



3 . 



NEEDS : 



The most pressing pupil needs in thas State chau 
I v;as designed to meet^ listed in ran.-: order by 
SMSA’s were as follows: 



Title 



Classification As 

(1) Low performance in reading 

(2) Low level in verbal functioning 

(3) Low performance in other skill areas ^ 

(4) Handicapped children (physical and mental) 

(5) I-lalnutrition 

(6) Kindergarten 

(7) Need for physical education ano. recreation 

(I) Lov; performance in reading 

Kindergarten ^ .u \ 

(3) Handicapped children (physical and r.sjni-ar) 

(4) malnutrition 

’^5) Heed for orientation for co-LiegQ"*bound ,^tuv 












f*'* , •“ : • o *• ' 



— - /**S 



r: 



^ 1} 

(-) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 



. // v^;jir iJOiTi. 



<»^ ^ !Tt 't 

awv.;^ «wA>i 

L^./ lavcl in verbal functioning 
Low perforraanca in other skill aroas (scienco- 
industrial arts^ physical education, art, e-cc^ 
Kindergarten 
poor health 
Malnutrition 
Classification Ds 

(i) Low performance in reading 

Lov/ functioning in English and in other 
language arts 

Low performance in other skill areas 
(rriatherr.atics / science, vocational areas, e'cc«) 
(a) Lack of cultural enrichment (music, art, etc) 
Malnutrition 
Kindergarten 

Meed for guidance and counseling services 
Meed for library services 

^ Vh/ 

poor school attendance 
Inadequate shoes and clothing 



( 2 ) 



o \ 
K'-*) 



( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 



Classification E: 





Low perforraanca 


in reading 


(2) 


Lox^7 performance 


in other skill areas 


(3) 


Kindergarten 




(4) 


Malnutrition 





Children in the institution served by a project under 
Public Law 89-313 had the following needs: 

(1) Need for contact with "outside community" 

Need for more personalized and indi^^idualized 



( 2 ) 



instruction 



(3) 

(4) 



/ r* ' 



( 6 ) 

(7) 



Need for travel and enriching life experiences 
1 ','eed for physical education, sv;irrming, and 
safety instruction 
Need for vfnolesome recreation 

Need for speech development and speech therapy 
Need for specialized instruction for the olind 
and severely visually impaired retarted chil^.rer 

LCCML ELLCLt::0-l^.L AGENCY PROBLEMS; 

The principa.l problems xs^hich local ofricials enccuni,e~od 
in implementing projects, listed by SMSA'S x;ere as roj-scvs 

Classification A: 

(1) A generally insufficient supply of all cate- 
gories of professional personnel 

(2) Inadequate available space anc eaciriuies 

(3) 3 :nappropriate timing for initiating ^ the proje._:t. 

♦ If rela\"s 5.n deliveries ot suyoeaes arc- . 
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in-£orvicci ti:c:in:-r:<-: for 
v„._:;Lc_/od in tno projoc^J 
- -iw„f needs to be involved eering e-iO 
.j e..d preliminary seages 

•■■ '- part of paren'ce witn 



r eg arc to 



Cla 



the prograra 

The feeling on the part of r.on-targee arec^s 
that they are heing left ou^ 
ification B: 



(S) 



( 1 ) 



generally insufficient supply or proressio:^c;i. 



g-;ernor.-:.el^ especially in the area_ 
epcsialises , hinder garter, teeoners. 



o 1 - f-oac— .A«‘ 

one 



.’ ^ V 
( 1 ) 



ic of adee'uate transportation ror pararer_.c... 



t' - 
JL* -i-'d- 



/ 






( 1 ) 



no “follow-up" the prograirs 
Ineuf fie lent space in the locations \.nere 
additional rooms v/ere needed 
insufficient understanding of the programs 
cn the part of parents 
Delay in delivery of mater ra_s 

^ification C; ^ 

A generally insufficient supply of proressecn^.^ 

-oersonnel — par ^alariy in the areas of reaerng 

specialists, art teachers, supervisors, and 

teacher aides 

Lack of suitable building space 
Late delivery of materials and supplies 
(4) Magnitude of clerical v;orm invo^-ved 

D‘< f ficulty in coimunicating with general 
public and parents of children involved 
in the program 

Insufficient time for in— service ura^nj-ng 
n>ro grams 

Classificacion D; ^ ^ . 

(1) h generally insufficient suppiy or ale c&c-- 

gories of prolessional personnej. 

.ivery of materials anc t-uppl— eo 
Litior.wl building space for acto.- 



(2) 

(3) 



( 3 ; 






{2) 


*r .c!*1 £:\r 

.«.v w ««• ' 


in 


•* - 
G.0-: 


'■ 

j 


T *'*r "1 


-lOiT 


\w^. V 




viuio 






«•) 


Dif f i. 


cul 


"C Tk. 3 1 




uate 


» •» 


ou 


(5) 


Lack 


of 


timj 


(6) 


Meed 


for 


mo: 




prc'mram 


Y* O',- 


(7) 


Need 


f OfT 


■ ai 




activiti 


,es 


(3) 


Lack 


of 


nee 



r O GlTl 3 jl O jT S U* t uTi.0 i. 






(d) 


K e e d r w — 


additional serv 


. an the "project 


direcner 


or "project c: 


nanor" level 


ao) 


Need for 


more time to £ 


..nely plan projects 


ai) 


Dif f icul 


ty in arrivir ■ a 


reliable dener- 


minacion 


of a prior: .,.:ac 


O iJ •loGiCi.dai C w* — 'ij 




areas 






(12) 


Dac/C or 


concern, interest. 


and responsibility 


of soiae 


parents for the welfare and develop— 




nant of 


their children 




s if ic anion Ss 






(1) 






ny or qua_ariea 


*CO d-vd ie 


, and teacher aides 








ol: '‘kr.Gv/-r*cv7“ foi.' evc.luc:'uir.G' projc-ccs^ 

in delivery of rnG'-ruoni-one^ n.c.ter^c.-^ 
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I'he most prevalent types of Title actava-. 
saate, listed oy S13A‘s were as ro^aows: 






Classification A: 

(1) Developmental and corrective reading 



(2) Remedial and enrichment activities in other 

skill areas ^ 

(3) programs for the handicapped (physically o.n^ 

mentally) 

(4) Food services 

(5) Kindergarten 

(6) physical education and recreation program 
Classification B: 

(1) Developmental and corrective reading 

(2) Kindergarten 

(3) Program for handicapped 

(4) Food services 

(5) Orientation for college-bound students 

Classification C; . 

(1) DevelopTiiental and corrective reading 

(2) Prograras for improvement in English and in 
other language arts areas 

(3) Development and improvement of skills in 
science, industrial arts, and physical eaucat-^ 
Kindergarten 
Health services 
Food Services 



(^•) 






v6) 
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Ciassificc-tion D: 



(1) 

( 2 ) 



Davalopnientc.1 and corrective reading 
Extended prograras in English and in the other 



ianguc:ge ares 



(3) 

(4) 



^ ^ ^ ^ 

Activities to develop skills in rr.atheraatrcs. 



science/ vocational areaS/ etc. 



( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 



O ) 






n, \ 



( 11 ) 

^ *1 .* ,• ,'Z * 



Beginning and developing programs an culture^ 
enrichment (music, art, drama, etc.) 

Food services 
Kindergarten 

Guidance and counseling- services 
Library services 

Exnended health and dental programs 
Extended attendance and social service act.:. vi -n 
provision of shoes and clothrng 
o ^~c..u.on m 








De ve lo-pmen t al 


(2) 


Activities -co 




skill areas 


(3) 


Kindergarten 




Food services 



'I other 



The Toroject which served children in an ins'ciuU'cncn undei 
Public Law 39-313 provided field trips to several well- 
kno-v/n, historical and recreational spots in the state; 
provided contact with the "outside, normal" coimciunity; 
enriched life experie'nces; provided a closer relation- 
ship betv/een children and adult supervisors and teachers 
than they had previously experienced. 



IK1T0V2ATIVE PROJECTS ; 



Listed below, by SMSA’s, are certain projects vbrch in^ 
eluded what we considered to be innovative and/or 
exemplary activities. The state project number and n; 
of "the local system follow ea^h. 



Clas 



sitacatron A 



f 1 \ 



Traini'ng .^nd use of lead reaaing ee 



... A ^ 



( 2 ) 






( 4 ) 



(#3 Atlanta City) 

Tutoring services and supervised stu^ty ani-c-r 
school hours (#14 Chatham County u.nd #139 
Richmond County) 

ogram for physically haneicc.ope'-i. 

Richmond County) 

Curriculum materials center .■CUo^O'-v.je 



R 

■r> 



County 






^r^/3 CCvir^wy) 









Classif ic«‘cion B: _ , . , , 

(i) Orier.iiation -program for coilega-bounci stuaent 

(#270 DcKalb County) 

0 T ^’ 33 ** *F c ^ *w ion C • 

(1) Llobile r.atarials center (#91 Gwinnett County) 

(2) Space science center (#90 Walker County) 
Classification D; 

(1) Diagnostic and remedial reading clinic 
(#162 Lowndes County) 

(2) Training and use of lead reading teachers 
(-;,-30 Hall County) 

(3) Tutoring services and after school supervised 
study (#120 O'eff Davis County) 

(i-) Program for homebound (#142 W'^ilcox County) 

(5) ha serials center services (#19 77 aycro 3 s City 
and #76 Habersham County) 

( 6 ) Summer school vocational orientation projecc 
(#204 honroe County) 

(7) Manual arts training through use of mobile 
unit (#118 Barrow) 

Classification Es _ . , 

(We have none to report in this classif icatj.on j 



7. METHODS 0? INCREASING STAFF FOR TITLE I PROJECTS s 
The methods which LEA's used to develop or increase star- 



for Title 


I projee 


Classification A; 


( 1 ) 


In-serv; 


( 2 ) 


A^fter-h< 


(3) 


Summer i 


(4) 


Use and 


(5) 





Classification B: 



( 1 ) 


Reassignmen' 


( 2 ) 


Employment i 




reassignmen 


(3) 


Summer use 


lassification Cs 


( 1 ) 


Employment 


( 2 ) 


Summer use 


(3) 


ErTiployment 


(4) 


In-service 


lassification D; 


( 1 ) 


Eraploym.ent 


( 2 ) 


Summer use 







^3) 



c.-*-3. ■ 3 i_'C. 3 .ni.r- 9 '' oi t 0 £,cA'i-jr ciiLCiCii 
^crvico training of s^aff 



:;iali^ed ^;orv 



es 



Cla0^: 






o of current staff 






T ^ 



i^) 



IL ,'i. ^^cv.ucnu or new starr 
Use of teacher aides 



So. TABULAR DATr^: 



-u) TL-five rr. 03 t corraonly funded Title I projects in our 
state, grouped by project objectives weres 



( 1 ) 






rri 



o iraprove reading skills 
'O iri'iprova skills in ouhe; 



(rria'cneirkat ; 



scien; 



vocational sujCjecus, e«-c*) 



(3) 

(4) 



(5) 



To iraprove nutrition ^ . 

To iraprove health ano. pnyso-iw'al Wo— 1 O'-ir-g 

clniio^"on 

To iraprove children culturally (riusic, aru, 
drama., etc.) 



Cb) Uithin each of the five categories listed in (a) 
above, the most corriaon approaches usea to roacn 

the objectives we-^ 



Cl 

b, 



c. 

d. 



/' ) To iraprove reading skills 

Provision of additional teacher time 
Provision of teacher aides 
provision of additional library service^ 
Provision of additional eguipraei*t am 

supplies ^ ^ 

e. provision of in-service training or teaciiu.x.b 

(2) TO improve skills in other areas (mathematics, 
science, vocational subjects, etc.) 
a. provision of teacher aides 

bo provision of additional teaciier^ ^ 

c« provision of laboratories, materials, 

and ecuipment 



• 1 ^ line of stafr 

provision oi xn-scrviCL- 



(3) 



p. 



• .'-“V -pj • "*» C? 

o improve nutrition 

and snaems 

^rcvioicn c... i*-ee w*. 

Provision of equipment 
t,-. Prevision of additional persoi.nei 
(4) To ia.prcve health and pnysical 

children . , . __ 

Provision of physical enmainauiono 



C. 6 



follow up 
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( 5 ) 



a w 


iS Ju ^ ^ 


of corrective measures i 


n ^ ^ ci. i. 






anc dental conartionSu 




c„ 


if iz o V ^ w 1 . on 


of additional personnel. 


0. 




«*•« j vinc^ 


supplies 




d« 


I/rovision 


of e..tended cooperation 


with 






artraents of health 





e. Provision of expansion and extension of 

physical education and recreation prograrrr 
To improve children culturally (music, art^ 
drama, etCo) 

a» Provision of the establishmono and ex- 
pansion of prograa.s in music and in art 



^ * 






sunolies 



V' - 

r'... 



eciuca'caona 



of equipment, : 


i;i.u , c^no 


of appropriate 


field urips and 


.1 tours 




of additional 


specialised psr- 


■ regular term 


and for sur:imer 



school 



Igjylliil 










S' ’ ^ ^ 



^ m-m ^ 



• ^ w ^ j«Cfi.ip**0*pCt. sJO'tJLip*o-^Cw i, 
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Atlanta Citj'- Systan did no'c report oystenatdo tectln^ 
of tneir ovaluao:.cn ''.v-hlcri soiie\;hat typifies this £1-‘3 .t. \-;i'on 
-.^•rsion to enperr-oentni p_'0(^raiQS and the use of brcadsii 
Consequentlys no cn- toss was used predoninently, "he 
Systesi laid a heavier eeiphasis upon normative survey and subjecti'A'C 
analysis ox"* the developmental aspects of its Title I xmtivities. 



W C» t • V ct 



riicVmond County System activities used 
the ‘’'“oatody Vocabulary Test” and the "Cates Triuia: 

with the "Ir.foxmal headin'': Inven'i 



f* pi c 'V ^ ’ r-' V' r* ^ •‘’j 1 






■^, -V r\ 

4,i ...\ 



.a ?; 
t/ 



-.1 






Ccu.mil on Physical I'l'cness Test,” Sever.el acoiviv. 






>A«Ci- COCidi' 'IvvjjTG 0— S^CXl £l ncwwUpjTS 



ii'O «u^ 



v/u> ‘wt Osi C/» J.M.wvu»c V CwXGIc Cs # 
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\AS0vi iSQ0‘ i'Aw ^ 
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rlxoU t 



■•Burreu.1 Oral . 


r ‘•'1 ■ /z^ 


•— «-, • .4k ' JJ 

p-i .0 4“ - y', - 4 • ' • c* T 

» Caw.^ X^ii> 0 ^ 


a":d vue . 


1-, t ".*« •/- tf”> Vl 


"Peabody : 


Bougherty 


County Sp" 


did nou reporu 


OiGxS •yv'GG. 


the evaluation 


did menti( 



o * -^I •* 

Ox iMaGikA K 



“Dolch Basic Siyht Words 



.UktO ViOiMO a.i> V ww 



CA-copy of_th-m -1:05; t nt -is- included- in- she "appendiees' of this 

x^i-port, D-ou^herty County System used certain other psycholoyical 
x-epox-’ts, procedure; - surveys 3 and tests which wex’c "aliudsd to” an 
the ^valuation, buu not "reported on/' 



The Chatham County System used: "The California Achievenent 

Test” for mathematics and reading in the 5th- 12th grades; "The 
Me'tropolitan Reading Readiness Test" for pre-school; and "The 
Gates Primary Reading Teet" for grades 1, 2, and 3. 



Bibb County System used the "Metropolitan Achievement Test" 
for reading and mathexiatics' for the second grade; "The Iowa Test of 
Basic Shills" for grades three through seven; end the "Stemford 



Lr-'r- 



V 'em 






ar:nnt Test Battery for English, mathereaties, and social 



studies for the hth ■through 12th grades. 



XL .10 



tar.d.,vrdiocd tasking in prevalent use by schools in 



i** ^ ^ ^ 4w T * . * j ^ *» 



(A 






»■, I ^ yi' f* •^^r^ -* W " $•• 

.. ^ ^\X‘Ca' 



aiX^ O 






Reading Inventory 



i'o) 



V v*r'.n*> ' ■/! S •;• •*' '.p •.'»•'’ *; T*^ n o ^ 

U«» X ^ Xls«.Ci<WwX4<i^ 



Lre^GGS ^xTlL-XciX*^ 

Informal Reading Inventory 
Calix’ornia Reading Test 










(c) 



^O <»-W» i *•'•••" 
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.. . .r» ^^ .;; ^ - • - 



;nt Test 



;£i: 



V^) 
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C„l'_-;'or:‘.ia. Achievement Test 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Iov?a Test of Basic Skills 

Stanford Achievement Test, 

”3" (rmlton Cc-mety^ Cobb County^ BelCalb Ccnnv/) 



!• \ \iJ ^ ^ 



i';0 one CCS t "^vas _px edo m .»*»ent ly ^n ■j.'.on ^ 

of the tacts l:.sted nere were used in some decree in^ a^.o^n aj-_ 
-ji-ades. It appears thac the systems in this So:SA attempe^d to 
diversify thear testing for enpeimmental reasons ana a neavaar^ 
c:..phas:..'j was placed upon individual case study^ subjacaive 
cbsarvaoions j conferences ^ aAainis a native and teuener su_jv^uo^u-t.-. 
as sua.p's _on j, versa-, i'eporoj racing scales^ Cwe, 
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ists 



Burrell Analysis of Difficulty 
Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales 
Stroud- Hiaronynus Primary Reading Profiles 
Wide Range Achievement Tests 
iov;a Test of Basic Skills 
Burrell- Sullivan Reading Achievemann 
Gray Oral Reading Tests 
Bea-elopmental Reading Tests 
California Achievement Tests 
Davis Reading Tests 
Gates Basic Reading Tests 
Gates Reading Survey 

Harrison Stroud Read;Iig Readiness Tests 

Michigan Successive Discrimination Language Prog: 

McCall Crabbe Test 

Cain Laveine Competency Scale 

Marianne Frostig 

Clopp- Young Dnglish Test 

Harrison- Stroud Reading Readiness Proxiles 
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it Word Recognition Tests 



(u. 


IClls Learning Method Tests 
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lligence 
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Starford B:‘net Intelligence 


Scales 


(b. 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale 


for Children 


(c. 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence 


Scale 


(d. 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
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Other 
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Co. 


Wepman 
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(c. 


Harris 


T. 


(d. 


Screen 
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Disability 
Goodenough Harris Drawing Test 
Pictorial Tests of Intelligence 



(- 

(b) Gtnar Tests 

(l) Locally Devised Tests 



( 



f 



a, 

b, 
c « 



Inforreal Leading Inventory 

lionsense Wores Test of Phonics Skills ^ 

Test for Initial Consonant Substitution^ Leversal 
Tendar.cieSj and Use of Affixes 



(i) Teacher xiade Tests 






13} Other 



(a. Loich Basic Sight Word Tes^ 



(b. Betts Individual Word Recognition Test 

Ow-'or i'.o^oureit 



(1) Teacher Ratings 

(2) Anecdotal Records 

(3) Observer Reports 
(b) Other 



[a. 



Hearin<^-Screenirxg Exardnation--Audionet;er Sweep Test 



(b. Vis ion- Screening Examination — Telebinocunax 
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(a) 



(1) i 



Te-ICi*.bergarten/Kindergarten 
btropolitan Heading Readiness Tese - A 
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is 1-3 



(1) 


Vw/CL....U.JL sjo. 4 


(2) 


Gates ?riraC.ry 


(3) 


Gawc.3 Reading 
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Form II 



(2) Inforrual He ..dins Inverxtory 

(3) Loc-Clc.rk irieadins Test, Perm A 

(4) Peaoedy Picture Vocabulary Test 

i) Grades 1-3 

(!'; California Achievement Test 





(a. 


Form W 
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VOx 


Form X 


(2) 


Gate 


s Reading Test 




(a. 


Form I 
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Form 11 
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Aetr 


cnolitan Achievement Tests 
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Form A 




(b. 


Form B 




(c. 


Form C 
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Science Research xA.ssociates 
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f*' •'aV'^ ; A 
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(5) 


Calif oinaia Mental Maturity Test, 
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Q.u ,v 

W ^ Ova 


:ford Achievement Tests 
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Form W 
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Form -r'v 
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Lee 
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(1) 


Cal 


ifornia Acliicvoment Test 
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Form \1 




(b. 


Form X 




(c. 


Form Y 


(2) 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 




(a. 


Form 1 




(b. 


Form 2 




(c. 


Form 3 




(d. 


Form h 


(o) 


O •* 


ence n^^earcn ^'.ssocia'ues xesus 
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Form C 




Co. 


Form 3 


(^•) 


MetronoiitcCi Achicvem.ent Tese 




(a. 


Form -^-- 




(b. 


Form C 



(5) California I'ontal Maturity, S-F 

(6) G'canford Achievement Test 

(a. Form W 
(b . Form Y 

(7) STS? 

(a. Form A 
(b. Form 3 

(d) Grade o 7-9 

(l) California Achievement Test 

(a. Form W 
(b. Form X 
(c. Form Y 

Stanford Achievement Test 
(a. Form W 



(5) S. R. A. Achievement Test, Form C 
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( 6 ) 



lova Tests 



Basic Skills 



(a. Fom 1 
(B. Form 2 



(e) Grades 10-12 



(1) Califcraia Achievement Test 

(a. Form W 
( 0 . Form X 

(2) Stanford Achievement Test 

(a. Fom W 
(b. Form X 

(3) Iowa Tests of Educational Development, Form X4 
(f) Other Tests 

(1) Anderson Chemistry Test 

(2) California Survey Series 

(3) Cooperative General Achievement Tests 

(4) Dunning Physics Test 

(5) Health Behavior Inventory 

(6) Lankton First- Year Algebra Test 

(7) Nelson Biology Test 

(8) Otis-Ojuick Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

(9) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

(10) Pi-esident’s Council on Physical Fitness Tests 

(11) Read General Science Test 

(12) S.C.A.T. 

(13) S.T.E.P. 



(a) Pre-Xindergarten/Xindergart en 






(1) Gates Primary Reading Test 

(2) Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test - A 



[b) Grades 1-3 

(1) California Achievement Test - N (Reading) 









(2) ^■:J-_•opoli■c^ur. -‘.cr-icvcriient Ter/c - A 

Crdi-ornia ".Aacal ^.bility Ici:'*: ~ 2 . 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



California Achievement Test - W (Reading) 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - A (Reading) 
California Mental Ability Test - S. R. 



(d) Grades 7-9 

(1) California Achievement Test - V7 (Heading and Arithmetic) 

(2) Metropolitan Achievement Test - A (Arithmetic) 

(3) Cooperative Science Tests 

(e^ Graces 10“ la 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Cooperative Science Tests - All Sciences 

The President’s Council on Physical Piuneos Test 
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(a) A liut or five vaost effective project eetivitiec, 
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Le..'ering Teacher 
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X ■ - V 


Cor.'.peneatory and 


Remedial 








(Atlanta' 
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( 3 ) 
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(Ilic'..uond) 

:.';veyi::g Teacher Loads v-'.tlante) 



{Ca Coiepeneatciy and Hemedial Serv'icea (Atlanta) 
tii» Ar'ccr Scaool Tctorxal ana buperv— sau b-aay Se-v.LO^ 
(Savannah and Chathaui) 

(e» Sioo anric'haent Program (Liot) 



> -rt 



ReGidential Camp for the Gorumu'nicatively Mancica? 
(Richmond) 

(b* Lowering TaacVier Loads (Atlanta) 

(e, Compenoatory and Remedial Services (Atlanta) 

(d. After School Tutorial ana Supervised Stuey Servi 
(Savarinah and Chatham) 
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a::d Ueahr.esseG of Project Activities listed in Par 



1, 2 , and 3, 
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ccr*i.ijccid cd a ca::.^'> airao-j-. 



cljoa-a-j;, four spcccii cliuic 



«. W>* 



^ ^ •- *» 



q;:o CO01-C.'‘s htil'pcUv A1-- i,Ca^I UoS prOV^v-Ov. 

iioaririg Cuater. 



Each boy who attended the caT.p received therapy ta-o 
a day for a one hour period. The therapy v.as coucuc--^ 
in groups although some individual attcnt:.c.- v;as^giv :- o 
as need'ad. We also continuously stressed general conre_- 
satxon through skits, plays, and social discourse. 



In addition to :-i-.e therapy such activities as £•. 

, , . r '1 r* ^ 

boating, arcr 



volley ball, boxing. 






,_c* v;ere reguia 



’o a c e 0 a — t j — . 

chtuu-eu. Tee bc_. i- ; 

and cr--, at. 

were also fortunate enough to be c>xe to t^ne -t.^ -c., - 
on... of the braves’ games at the Atlanta otaci..— n 



,c. j 

,d in many indoor and taoie gar.-.^ u. 



.nera 



ill of the children ira-rowa in t; 



cative skill, and in some instane-s cuite diet.. .-icn.:. 



l \0 sz o 
u 



*V.i. , , . , . 

f the cGtrtunicative disorders enn-- xtcu in tn^- 



te functioned* 



in nature. Theretore, removal from t... 



home environment for the long period of time^ seemec ^to 
add greatly to the alleviation of their proolem. 
was also noted that a good deal of soci.:„ anu^cmotioi..:x 
development was brought about through ^the camp-ng^w.^-i...-- -- 
It should be noted tnac this was tne e 

of these children had ever been away fren th-^mr parents 
anc/or participated in any type of rcoiecntia^ can.ping 
experience. The new skills that the toys acve_ope^ 
activity urogram, such as svjimming, arene../, 
hd'kc. W nhp the boys develop t>.ts ooll-coeoider.ee. 

The experience with this camp brougnt ^to ^linc ^ 

O'" critical areas that should be consideicd :..i tne ca:m 

‘ ' ir prc-pianr—.'m 



oin'"-' to be continued. A 



JLCiiSV 



project IS going 

oeriod is certainly needed. The stari 
based upon the time schedule of a tvo week pre-planr.-n;:, 
neriod/a- four week camping period, and a cnc-weti.e 
D’*annir.'-' ?:>eriod. If the camp project is to oc continue, 
‘a'much Lnger period of pre-planning must be arrangee i. 
It is also felt that the amount of therapy ^actually was 
coo much because it necessitated a bloc'-._s; t_me^to tn^^ 
extent of six hour duration. Consequently, 
difficult to plan activities around such o.n uxtensixu 

Most of the speech clinicians cnpged in^t.<e __ 

work will also a working with these boys in tne^^puu^-- 
school system during the coming year, tnus 
tinuation of therapy and utilisation or 



obtained during the residential camp experience. 
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■; project was cloo ir:corpcratou la u--- 
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b cci*i re p w L w « 



in liceracure unnn 
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k V ^ * A 



...:rdor or the body r.wtouoiism) my be 
, ^orders of comiuni cation. Tnerciorc^ 



r.i- cov. . of the Medical School of Georp/ia 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation various tech- 



thro'^' 

-£ urine analysis mre carried out in an erfort^ to ^ 
Jiabl.oh nt.omer or not in this particular group or cn...c. 
ren histidonerrda might be present. These analyses are oL^e- 
being treated at the time of the writing of thxs summary. 
Results will be made knox^n at a late> date. 

r ;“'ddition to a recreational and therapeutic progru.n 
continuo..s evaluation was also carried out.^ Such evaiu_-_-- 
we felt necessary to assure proper school placement anu 
follow-up during the uoxt school year. 






X i 

C i 



tcncftC* 



aide program x-7as inauguratou. xc 



or 1566. During the spring, 167 aides x.;ere^given insu-ivxm 
tr-^nin'--^ and assigned to Title I schools. Tne teacher .'.-g... 
attended the xrorkshop in small groups ^n order to provxce 
more effective training; therefore, some scnools haa xUv, 
services of the teacher aide as much as a month ear-ic;r 



wil 



:iie: 



schools. The two-Xi/eek worko..sp experience '.v 



ces-gr.ec to: 



1, Orient the teacher aide to tne Atlanta Puolii- 
Schools ; 

2, Teach the teacher aide to use equipment typxv,...l-p' 
found in Atlanta’s schools, such as, the tnu/.:..-.-^ ^ 
fax machine, ditto reproducer and various kiv.v-o 
audiovisuitl equipment; 

3, Teach the teacher aide typical recreationul 
instructional games; and 

A. Prepare the teacher aide to participate as 

functioning member of the local school s stai: . 

The teacher aides x^ho participated in the first worm- 
shop were assigned to Title I elem.entaxy scLoo^o lu 
January. Conditions varied x,;idely in the schools , aepor.e-^^ 
ine on the degree of overcrewdedness , design of tne p;.ymv,..x 
^Imt, and the number of additional personnel being inx.c- 
duced in the school. There xvas insutficient space in 
schools; however, lack of space was nore critical 
schools than in others. Many teacher aides did not “ 

desk fror. which to work. Sufficient equipment was orce.ue, 
bur routine delays resulted in a shortage oi; aesks, cntii ., 
and other furnishlnEs. By the end of tr.e. senoo- year, 
of the equipment xvas received at the waieeousc, md .x - 
be assigned and delivered to the schcoLs by 
f’r.p 1966-67 school year. In some ii.st-' 












o 

ERIC 









did 



nou 



1)GC^US^ triiG 

typewriters and x-:are unable to r.ave 

_..struccioxiai raoterials reproduced as rapidly as ca- ^ 
aired. Tb.e typewriter shortage is to be eliniin.iCed i 
the 1066-67 progran through the asaignaeut of auciu^e 

'iiy pctw^rxccixTS • 



The teacher aides are ael high school ^graduate.j. 
based on a sample of twenty-six teacher aides raneo. x 
drawn from the aides placed in school^ fifty per cen^ 
the aides had some college. Twelve of the ^nxrteCi.i 
teacher aides with college had completed one or ta’o y. 



U 1 . 



or WO'. 



:h. The otiier teacnet w*_ae was u colleg«- 
I‘'orty-tv;o per cent (li teacher aides xn satvoxe) bo.o^ 
previously employed in positions which were ^cli-rxeux 



rrnee 






:re. Of the remaining fifteen teacner aiaes 



ci 



ar cent (nine teacher aides) could type, indxcat..;.,.. ' 
i.'=-f':.cal skills were xjide spread throughout t’ne gi’Cc-p 



There were 4,000 applicants for tiie teacher 
positions. This suggests that an adequate source e. 
teacher aides is available for the expansion o-t t..> 



progra.... , , . , 

adequate education, (2) interest in chixuren, (o) mo-x. 
to relate to children, and (4) availability at th^ 
lished employment dates. 



The selection of applicants was based c-.^ 



i ? 



The teacher aides V7ere assigned to schoCi-s; ana t!.c 
principal, as the admi'iiistrative head of the local scrco. 
assumed the responsibility of selecting the oest 
of utilizing the aide. Utilization varied widely xa x.ix 
schools as a result of the special competencies o;: tnu ^ 
individual teacher aide, the philosophy of_ the prin:n. pax 



and teachers, and the number of teachers 



For example, one teacher aide had cor.siderabxe ar^ 
an^ her skills were utilized in art instruction. -x 
some scnools, the scheduling of the teacher aiues_ vmm. 
not conducive to teacher experimentation 
schools the teacher aides vjcre almost exclusively 
cer-nea with clerical tasks and rarely dealt directly ^ ^ 

with the pupil.s, except on attendance -matters* ua_ 
u’orked for four different teachers in the first two 
hours or the morning while other aides were with a 
given teacher for half of a school day or more, tu't not.-,, 
^ith the sane teacher on successive days. 






In summary, it might be said that the teacner nice 
program has gotten underway, many administrative amu^.cv 
nological problems have been ironed out, and the sta.:^: ; 
the Atlanta Public Schools is gaining experience in ta^ 
oi 0 .— • 









' a ofiectivcness of tlio teachor aides ca-a be bes. 
inaicated by the ease with which the teacher aic.es we. a 
introduced and accepted in the local schools. In -o.e 
schools, there was an initial resistance to t..e u..e oi 
rtfaid^s. One principal reacted to this resistanc.^ uy 
ernh-'si-’in? Che voluntary nature of teacher aide at-..-- 
srttr;nd b^havinR the teachers request the use or tne 
nido8 at specific tines. Vithin several weeks the re- 
;;ests were so numerous that the principal found it 
Lry to work out a regular assignment schenule w ch 
teachers. Uo further resistance to Che use of Che 
occurred in the school. In fact, some teachers who .... 
shown resistance initially were requesting addition.i 

teacher aide services. 

Because tV.e general role of the teacher aide w.is 
still tent.itive. few guidelines were given Co the lo- . 
school principals In order not 

°of l' -Lent m the utilisation 

L%he teacher aides. The qualifications of the incivi- 

'>ides seem to be an important variable affe^L*i.,.^ _ 

^rerfveilfssibi:! Lf Li?:^ 

Lif SLurdL-thraLt :L?L:ttri5 vL mo-re 
effectively than they have been in tne 
1965-66 school year. 

Thirty teachers and thirty teacher aides 

domlv selected to complete an inventory otesigne 

feSrmine Lat activities were or were not 

Che teacher aides .and Che eKCent of agreement bet 

teachLs and their aides as Co tasks performed. 0. g— 

rhlrtv -eachers. twenty-seven returned the complete., 
thirty eeacners > ^g^cher aides, cwenty-r.ir.e 

inventory, and Oi. the t ^ r± cow of the inventory 

returned the completed inventory. 0 PY 












TEACHER AIDE ACTIVITY ItIVEMTORY 



Direcuions to Teocher Aidas 



The check list on the following pages was prepared to hc^lp you 
indicate your experiences in che Teacher Aide prograr.i. It includes 
activities that nay be perforned in an instructional progran. The 
activities are grouped under raajor teaching functions for convenience 
and for identifying the intended focus of the items. You are asked 
to read each activity,, consider whether or not you have perforned this 
activity v/hile an aide and then check an appropriate column on an 
Answer Sheet according to your opinion of the frequency which you have 
performed the particular activity as either generally j occasionally, 
seldcrri or never. 



Division of Research and Development 
iitlanta Public School System 
Atlanta, Georgia 



May 31, 1966 
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13. 

14. 

15 . 
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19. 

M v) • 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26 . 
27. 
23. 
29. 



'■ uco-r^riizir.^ ins truc'iic.-al r.c.ncis or pupi-ts. 

r:u_pin>i siunil -r-Owps on in:.ivicnr4s under reaonur supervision. 
Duuiicnrinp v/erk on dirro T-.-ckinC; minoograpning, ere. 
Seiecrir,.^ naierinls and aids for use in instrucuion. 

Grouping pupils for insrruction. 

Selecting methods of instruction. 

Listening to reports made by pupils. 

Supervising free ?^^y- 






r-r. -A /a ^ Ox* — • 









rusting work on board plairned by teacher. 
Setting un axid operating aueiovisua^ eop' — pnu.i-. 
ilakina home assignruur.ts . 



instructing pepiis in basic si-Hj-s. 



XlW iX» *1 



and rooir^ ouiieciri, u 



caroi 



-CC . 
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ivvk a a a a 

rr> ... 



ting special programs, such as socio-dr..;..a, role p.^nying, et. 
^ to c^as3 OaT Sinaj-X ^^xroaps# 



Teaching nev? games and supervising physical^ eauca — Ou. 
Teaching children how to hold pencils , brusnes , CuC. 
Assexsbling rsaterials for science enperiiuents. 

Supervising activities in relation to developing -notor snills 

Planning the curriculum. 

Planning classroom organization. 

Supervising playground ac_-vit^es. 

Helping make teaching equipment available. 

liakin''' arrangements ror special trips. 



Delivering message; 



10 . 



:o school personnel. 

Helping make inter-school communication possibit;. 
Making aids io,r use ixi the instructional progrw.m. 
Registering pupils. 



v^oviding 



03 * 

35. 

36. 

37 . 
33. 
39. 

•4O • 



individual :xust ruction. 

Supervising special pupi- interest groups. 

Supervising safety drills. 

Planning and coordinating .assembly programs . 

Developing curriculum according to plans. 

Developing teaching plans. 

Sunervising piaygrounu duty. ^ 

TtPiig ovtr class for teachers in case of eir,trge..^y. 

T'-kin^ care of physical education equipment,. 

Ifirid hokkeeolng in classroorr. anc other school arc„s 
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serving 


students and reco 
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giijapns or charts. • 
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.costing 


pupils . 
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..■^xng ?- 


ogress reports to 
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to stude’nt's pre£ 
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v;ork folders of s; 
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Keeping progress report on xuexvxu.c*. 
^:::S.i:f-‘auplicati.s tests and SKetcises dor 



Class 
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Jrevidins special l.elp, such as drilling with flash cards, 

pic-j. caC-I vi’O ' •• ^ they know thuir nanCj addru-^s, 

Caecking cailcren to ou- ii tn^y 

nur.ber, alphabet, counting, etc. 

Pe^pi'.v;^ slower chilaren reviev; dxf ticuit wo A. 

Hcipini with hcarius, eye, or other 
Providins supplementary wor:; ror aavaa-e. 

E- boratiag oa material already presented by teacher. 

vln- pupils with minor injuries or ilrnesse.. 

M.O.-ne'^i- dividual pupils use audiovisual ?aes. 

Lva..mp-nfc, u. . .,,,...,-1 e-o-vices for p'upiis wnen needvtu. 

Keloing secure special se,rexCt.o lo- 

P’T- ii-livlcuals o-a special projects. 
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-. -•i-’ Trhn have been abb^-nt to uake up v;ork. 

kol-Ilihg Mdlvidualited instruction after scuoo.. 
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Counseling pupils regarding iiealrh, hygiene, arc, 



SI. linking sociograms of pupils. 
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Discussing conduct in halls, auditorium, cafeteria, etc. 
Giving individualized assistance to pupils after school. 
Talking v/ith small groups about classwork pre^-ct. 
Aavising pupils about individual v/ork. 

.licing in dc.velopmnnc of good sportsiuai'.ship . 
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Guiding pupils in setting up goals of self-eiscipline . 
Counseling pupils about personal problems. 

Counseling individuals concerning attitudes ane s'cscy liubxts, 
keassuring the handicapped. 

riannxng conrerences vjxth pupxls v.'nen neeae%-. 
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Aiding n^v/ly enrolled pupils adjust to school. 

Listening to children. 

Planning special o-ctivities for children with problems. 
Helping v;ith enrichtient of accelerated group. 
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;.iass Xv-hen teaxher is out of room. 

. ..^^nc,xnce and peer approval. 

.•n..^viduals about self-discipline. 

Conferring witii principal, other teachers and/or other team members. 
Participating in parent-teacher-pupil conferences. 
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Supervising pupils outside the classrooiTi (caieterxa, playground, n.- 
bus loading, etc.) 

Sponsoring and leading groups of character building organizations. 
Accompanying groups of pupils v/hen they attend special programs ('' 
ballets, plays, etc.) 

Making referrals for disciplinary action. 

Explaining scaoo-i- policies. 
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Making rules with children. 

Guiding chiluren xAto have not learned s«:lf- 
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Givin^^ I'irsi. £iid to pup-^xs 
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115. 



Didoidyiv.;; d’orR ;;orl:I'y to be shevm . 
i-issioUing with physical cxa:T.inacions . 
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117. 
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119. 



Offariag a syrr.paPhctic car, coavaying ^warniPh, sympathy ana 
Dealing a^ith tamporaraly uaaappy chilcran. 
haloin ■ fii-i lost coats j lunch boxes, etc. 
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nuiiis to tie b,no^s and care .-’or clothe.. . 
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heoorting pupil progress and failure to parents. 

r.-ni'i-'' .-lixu-r instructional programs to parents. ^ 

hhtir.g to attend programs or oKhibits P“= “ 

Discussing special pupil problems uith parents, such ..s attitude., 

habits, health, attendance, etc. _ ^ tpct-e 

Soliciting parent’s cooperation when making re.e.^axo 

services, etc. 
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health 
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135 . 
135. 
137. 



Making home visits v;hen needed. 

Attendin''*’ Grade Mothers meetings. 

Typing reports, notices, etc. to send to parents. 
'Participating in PTA meetings. 

ilavina ineividual conferences with parents at scnooi 
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139. 



Call-’nc' -oarents regarding absentees. 

Scheduling conferences for teacher and parents. 
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140 . confc-rrir-s wife cpbcial scrvicas^psrsour.ai, such a. guidance couusclors, 

social workers, psycaorogists , e,c. , ..svehiacrisi , 

Coaierrlng vich resource personr.ex, suer. ,, pr.y,.,i,.., .-;cni 

“unr-icrials and supplies, such as £il.s. hooks, art suppl-uu, etc. 

143. Participating in raculty mautings.^ 

■\ i r pi nr co'nierences with team meiribeis. 
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V;i_n cap>ui.'w'..U'::3 '.'ich tha school, such as cafco^ria, nuo^^ 
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Oiio Student council. 
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nlo.:<.'J.u.i .-/ith the Central and Area Office staffs. 



151. 



150. Collecting and giving infornacion on students withdrawing and entering. 
Haking calls about repair work on teaching aids. 

Keking contacts V7ith speech and hearing teachers. 

Conferrung xvith special teachers, such as art, r.usic, speech th.;-api;r: . 
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157. Attendxng funcLi'ons for scouts, and other youth crgo.niuations . 
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Ccilccrln;;^ nni cncL-.sxng pcrni-sslon slips. 
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fc.evxs^na stuoont council, t.ahool uluos, orga.iiu-fc.dw.*.o*.«-> , etc. 



AssiOL*.*.ng v7-t-wti out 0 a-*"*ocn 00 x ttiox. 
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0 .j. le c t ing i.ioney a . c on pup-^ls tor pictures, lu^iCiiei^*, co**ce..t ^xcncuo. 
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ti'-ps, school insuraaca, etc. 

Typing stencils, operating citto, etc. 

Taki'i.ic care of children with n;inor illnesses. 
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165. 

167. 
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Arranging flo'jers brought by children. 

Sponsorixag class parties. 

Helping with decorations for special events. 

;is^mg v.'it.x special progmins, suen as proeuemg p— c^ys, jjlayii.p' n~ 
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assenbly programs, etc. 



Keeping data up-to-date on pupil’s address, telephone , etc. 
Preparing deficiency reports to parents. 

Making hone visitations. 

Assuming clerical responsibility, such as typing reports for pare 
duplicating, checking for parent’s signature, etc. 

Planning and participating in open house activities. 



Sending notes or cards recognizing achievements of pupils. 
Checking with horae about health information, absentees, etc. 
Prenanng senool oulxetino lo ox; sei*it noma. 

Helping xsfith school newsletter. 

Conferring parents about using ^omjr.unity resources. 
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playgrounds ^ etc. 
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Taking an active part in corarnunity affa.^rs (civic 
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ilO. - ln-..vn;:: preschool visitacions. 
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Collecting money for Kerch of Dimes or other epprcved drives. 



192. Keking home visitations during the school year. 



i9o. hcqueencing cormr.unity or scnooi needs through ?il- end oruer groups. 
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Interpreting educational policies, educational 
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197. 



Supervising after school program with teacher’s hemp. 
Helping lo inform conirnunity about pupil registration. 
Accompanying small children to student councel meetir. 
make reports. 

Preparing notices to parents of school events. 

199. Inviting community persons to speak to school groups. 
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Helping to inform the community of elections, registration deadlines. 
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Typing referral reports . 



Lng appointments for teacher with agency’s 
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information on child to be referred. 
Copying mnd sending pupil data to other schools. 
Referring pupils to comm.unity organizations, such 
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sociaa, rucreataonal, po.i.ctacal, etc. 
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nurse, eounselun 
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guidance corrrtittee. 



Lte agency for referrals. 
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social worker, etc. 
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A najor weakness of this prcgrera is chas tl'S service, . 
of the re^valar eeachcr’s extended progra:.. not ia-.pi^- 

•v.ented. Regular teachers were not available to assist 
pupils in special instruction during after-school hours. 
However, the steps currently being taken to insure tho i:..- 
plerientation of this progran are recruitrr.ont on a 

systematic basis of teachers who will be willing to serve 
ap_niwl instructors: (2) establishr/.ent of criteria for 
fietc:rmir.ir.g pupil eligibility 
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will be provided in any school until 
taonal pla-n is approved. 
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The 1166 sunt.er session of the Atlanta Hublic School, 
provided eprortunities for the enriehv.nnt cf t.ie e;:ucatac* 
background for ail pupils enrolled in Title 1 schools v.no 
\ 7 ± 2 h^d to attend. As an extension cf the regular school 
progrtiiCj the summer sc'.vool session offered a wide vara»-f ' 
of experiences to tl;e pupils, encouraging tht.n to suppiet.. 
and strengthen those learning experiences which they alre: 

C* Vxi • 



Summer school was held in a total cf forty-six elamontary 
and twelve secondary schools. Nineteen or these element.. ry 
schools and six secondary schools were Title I schoors. 

However 3 the pupils who regularly attended Title I schooxs 
cc.-l-d enroll in any of the available summter scncols prcvact- 
throughout the system. 

A total of 5,129 Title I pupils attended summer scncel 
w’ith 29.4 per cent in high schools and 70.6 per cent in e....- 
mentary schools. The total enrollment ot all surarcer sc.:oc.:.o 
was 13"^, 928 cf which 36.8 per cent (5,i2>) were Title I pucile. 

i’i. total of 302 summer school tcachere '/ere i:.mployed by 
Title 1 tunes as of July ol? i9u6. Hign..p — ..wO Oi c.»e _.v._ 
taught in high schools and 220 in elementary schools. 
tctu-1 of 510 summer school teacners ■were employoci w’ltn .e..c.e 
provided by the Board of Education. I'ifty-six of the 5.0 
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The high school summer session consist 
progra .1 x;ith three ninety-five minute 
ach of the sutmicr school programs. Tne 
ed regular high school courses, special 
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t school coa". 
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"'T' ,..7r ■'■ r'-'. ^ar.-a if as fi^'cccr. suuaoi.w^:. ' 

hni shhh:, W.r. no. P--itccd to -••-•• 

t-v. ■. qubiccl: aruca of socxai GwxxiX>-y 

one VJCCi-C Ci*v, ST — C r^- ■-' ' Ar - -5 •• i C 3 . 

; . . -V .-.}-■; vc- t"-iui:ir and 3 ourna^i--.h , , 

(inciu.--.i*o ajTu^ - < n'-nllc'^ T'or a unic i-' 

. _ or-a In-C'uapa. If a stuGunt ^axoixa.. 

tnhh thho tu-ojoct aroas (advanced or repeater) or a co .- 
bihtion of a unit in any two of above area. - t.. 

onlv remitted to take a thirc subject in one, ox tn 

areas: typiv..,, art, w_.e creed to 

tr,:.-l arts, reading, and music, -‘ib:: heir scuool 

discuss their plans for summar^co,rses wi,.i -he,r 

counselor prior to regis tret ion. 



Sr.ee ini C-norrunitv Activitir.1 



nr j ^ 'll ^ l*ic-d bcj:cr. Ux.> 

-r irt was offered for SwUe-c-.L.^ 
to s iitho' art curing the regular school tern ane -e, 
dlls who desired to gain further exparienees ,n at,. 



Gvr.-.aetlos .-nd RecrosXon . Activity crecit^we,^ .^ 

- iris and at anetcer se.ieo, i e,.- 



it one schoox for 



ax'.e u-.-xe5 



lirr^e Iccno-ics. All regular courses were avails.. 



^^-^r^-f^rrrriaced on "Hodo-rn ileal Planning a-.e L.. 
tainiag" and/or "Wardrobe Pl£^°nii-s -n -eu-e- 
homa economics experience was no, ie,u-,o,. 
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courses --^““^I^thartfhahhr' 

havinlliSSrite shop facilitias ,, th. 

in all high senoois had a l„t -. p -^.t-ra-rs. 

spring so they could advise s-.-ount, ane re„- 



La.r-'uaoes. Noncredit enrichment couKCS in mat 
err. irrirSr^.^?iTf fared for those students unu - 
in foreign lang'uaga courses. 
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in sh^todT' typi..g. and office practice, av.iiuei 
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offered at one school for invcatic-c 

was given for students - car y c.t 

l;!:!.ed trips, and the use of various 

resource persons. 
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r’T^ota nvf>t,n An opportunity to stuoy 

pi qec piano or Class J r,.u.it. r*. t„,- . 

the piano or o^aa keyboara ana to ie-.n ,o P^.-/ . 

,usic was oftexea au o..^- uxc.ii 
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rriu^j-c Xviiwi.1 CiiCy ciicVi^iL^uv-;. cox-lo^^' 



iru3ic Aopr'::icl2\:ioa . Tl.is couroc \jc.s dc^i-r.^d co £lvo 
C.11 studarMSj parcicularly thoaa v;r.o v;crc nca pardomir.^ 
musicicinsj a chance to appreciate and rcco.^'nica varicut ^cl'.".. 
of itusic and was offered at. thr^e nigh Gcneole. 



Xn3 trumental 2'Iusic . Indiviaeal; stiaai enseT;*.olGj r...d 
group instruction was offered for band and string inatru...,.: a- 
caiists. Ciasacs v;ere for begi-nnir.g, interiteciate, ana a_- 
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COuL'SCi V/ilii UCl' 

u'.prove reading and coar.venicatior. shills and uas of ter- - 
’ive high schools o A stu_ent fron anyanere an ti.e cacy 
-e aca-i.tted on the following bas-tu A x/ratten statcann'; 
;he student's potential fron his present ln^,lish teachw: 
asrotai of his eounscior su^-iitted to tne paincip— 
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rr school the stueeiit attendee. 



Creative Urlting . This course x^as specifically dcaifnv,, 
for entering iith and 12th graders of above avwrnge c-- 



aent in at.glish. 



Bn.gli :'h as a Second Language . This course v;as Oiicroc 
on the high school level for no credit to those students or 
foreign backgrounds X7ho were having dat.::aculty in their c- — 
because of a deficiency in English. 



English lOn . The 11th and 12th graders who X7ish to 
iitprove reading speed and comprehensionj as well -as voc^- 
bulary, were offered this course at one high school. 



Kutnanities. Liir*ited to selectee lOuh aau lluh gi-^-Cv- 
students, this~course coitbined the disciplines of art, nuric 
literature, and history to provide a broad unaerstu.nerag or: 
tne cultural deveuopnient Oi, itan. 



Journalise Workshop . Opened to inter as tec students 
nent y.Trr~s iith and 12th grades, this course provicwu v-apc- 



icnce in gathering, evaluating, and writing news stones 



Intensive practice in editing, layout a..c aavcii-isii.g .. 
also includea. 
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v/C*T'— ^CwlC-xXl^ xCVwX Wi*0 <iGSx^*ciCi llO il..pl-OV>w: 

choir wore analysis and ccr.prv-hansion sliois could havw 
rolled in chis course. 
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wish visual inipaircienc v;ho v/ish to take regular school vorl: 
could have done so in any rcgulc.r school. Special teacher.^ 
and additional help werCj hcvrevei-j, previded ac three high 
schools . 
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per cent to 19. d per cenc. In nsst or 
'.an ten 'per cenc of the J'.-:. s cnroirtie-:.c. :. :j- 
Parks Junior High School 'v/aere 2.7 per o;.n: 
•su'oils attended surener school is a nev; school \.'h..-h 

In addition to Parks , cwo other 
schools had less than ten per cent of the pupils atte-nci'a^ 
summer school. These two schools were Archer High School 
and Centrae Junior High School. 

June enrollment in these schools 
was eleven -per cent. 



Tiie per cent of the tom 
attendi'a,/ suuucer school 



** Tahle II sunmarizee pupil attendance a-nd progress . 
attendance data are d'iscussed below. Tne data concernaa;; 
p'upil progress is discussed iti reference to Graphs I a*a:. 

The total class enrollnent for the three periods te: 
1/931 for the advanced and 1,027 for the repearter cour.:.j. 
The average dc^il^r attendance (7DA) fer 'the ijSdl advanc--.: 
class enroilees was 1.746 (eighty-eight per cent) Xs-'hilc 
■the average daily attendance for the 1,027 repeater cl:u£ 
enroilees x^'as 773 (se'mnty-f'ive per cent) . a larger j/cr 
cent of the p'upils enrolled as repeaters ■',;ithdrev7 from 
cl£.3SCG wilOSC CtUrollud SCV3XlCCd pU'j^-ni.xS. iuC 

cent of attendance during the regular school term of I9A 
in tne Titne i scaools was per ce..L 'w.ij — e i,.»c pc., c 

Oi atte'i.dance of tnose attenemg suim^.e*. c.s.nov-/i. rro.-t Ci.e . 
schoolij xcas S9.4 ner cent. 






able III gives the summer school enrollment by contr: 
butJng Title I scnools tor each perioc. In c.cuiuz.on tc .-.\c 
nine Title I high schools xtnich had pu'pies ettenerng cur..tf: 
school, there x/ere two elenentary schools wi'th three pup^Ic 
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Drc.rrani: 



yll fro:r. 



:■'. L. bwar.i-ou £jLaT:.a::cary School rocd lvc ’ouoils fron Op‘*c- 

^ _ 4 . i. ' C ' 

tinorpc Ucc'.ciTicary School took one courc.c V 7 hich Wc=.s tyoi..;. . 
Thcjc cioncntniy pupils entered high school this fall*. 

Those schools with a subject enrollment exceeding 400 w^re 
Ilowardj O'Keofej PricCa koosevelCj and Turner. I-k.ehinguon 
had the largest subject enrollment v;ith a total of 663, 
hreher, the only high school with a subject enrollment nee 
exceeding 400, had 84. The two Title I junior high schools 
had fewer pupils enrolled. The subject enrollr.v,nt at Cer.^r. 
Junior High was 63 and at Parks Junior High, 37. 



Tno data which are summarised in Tables 
be found in detail in Tables 17 and V res :ac 
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enrolled in the basic academic courSv^w of 



;ccrax 



(^i^Zidj 5 (oi 3 ^ 5 inaoh o us mess educe, t ion 

iroilimnu 
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. lOJ 5 

and science (26b/. There was a tot^-L 

2,344 of which i,829 were enrolled in advances 






1,015 in repeater courses. The subject u..rollmcnt in tn 



basic courses far exceeded. the subject enroilmwat in ac 
tics (93), home econoraics (31), aviu:tion ana u_'iv.jr 



(15), special education (13), and industrial a 






total subject enrollment v:as 164 of which 152 were adVu-i-v 
jl ^ X Wt>a • 



A* Graph II shows the percentage of Title I pupils enrolle 
in summer school v;ho failed by subjects and vfnether or not 
they were advanced ,.r repeater i-apils. The range of faiiura. 
was rrom 0 to 13.5 per cent x/ith no failures in aviation a. .a 
driver training, industrial arts, and special education. In 
each of the subjects, a larger per cent of the repeater pupa 
enrolled failed than advanced pupils except in home econcmic 
in which twelve per cent, or three, of the advanced pupils 
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Elaner.tarv School fiummer 
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The elementary summer session x/as a six-xv-oek program. 
Emphasis X';as placed on improving skills in language arts a 
arithmetic, as well as remedial and broad interest groups. 
Pupils x-7cre grouped according to their level of achievemer. 
Summer school progress was not used for purposes of promt., 
to higher grade. Grades were not given. 



An enrichment program was offered for all children. 



graces K ~ 7, involving art 
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tics, and other special help. In general, the kineergarte;. 
program xv^as eesigned for those pupils vI*o needed further r.el 
or enrichment, prior to entrance ixito the first grade. h..ac 
ing programs were available for graces i - 7 on a highly cnc 



v*auc.i.^aed bases, xn aodxtxcni 



a progrars ..or sclectea 
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::-;:;-.ri:.C''^ Activities 
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I:.j :"~u~r '.Gi:::l 1-iusic . Individual ^ l::.-zZ.1 unsuGidlc, n; 

W L> U ^ ^ ^ m. * 



group r.iOrr^ 
taiisto . 



coion vj'us offered for bane 



^pcci:.l Creative Arbe Frograr:.. Euperrenceu ir. a var:. 



of ere c..pres 3 icr. 3 , r.uoic activity j ara:.-aoicoj creative 
u-.'.d oreaoive '.rriting were offered. 
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cIm.xx— cu,;»*cxwS wee oxiuxcq au GX^iiU acnoo— o« 

Reeou'^coa for the Blind and Parri e llv -' b^ed . i e .. i - 
\.''ith visual ir.;pairr;Lerit v 7 uo wishee Oo take re.^u„ar scaoj-. 
could do 30 in any regular school. Special oeacaere a..-- a 
eioncl kelp, however j was provided at three echoola. 

Hecdatart . Again this suraierj, the pregra'n 1 -Ieadeta-o 
offered throughout the city. 

Hode rr. Lan g ua aos . An enrichment prograia was offeree 
those pupils in grades 4-7 who had previously received 
xoreirrn language instruction via television. 



I 
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E ngl ish as 



Second Language. A class at one sc 3 ':co] 



offered to those students of foreign backgrounds who hav.. 
difficulty speaking and understanding English. 



The subjects xdnich were offered in the elementary S'.r. 
program were grouped into ter. areas. Tables and graphs r.. 
raarising data related to pupil participation in these ar-a 
are located at the end of the activity report. A discuss- 
of the tAoies and graphs follows. 

Table VI shows that the pereentage of pupils enrci_^d 
Title I ele'..'.entary schools in JunUj 15 u 6 who attenced su..., 
school varied from 0.1 per cent to 40.6 per cent. In gute 
^hose nineteen schools where summer senooi v?as r.elu had tn 
Isargest per cent of the June enrollment atter.cing suii.iwi s 
here Elementary School had approximately half ( 43.7 per er. 
of its June enrollment attending summer tehoul. In ace. 
to ware i— ertentary Scnool^ uV/C Ow-h*--^ sc.*oois i.etu r*.e.-c c....... 

twenty~fivc per cent of its enrollment atter.cing summer at 

i;>.mtan n* V 7 it.i 3 o . 1 p^— ^ c— ..c I.w.jaoy — i— x.....*— 

uo.i par C'.'.tt. In iS'uOj li .7 pe^ Cc-**t wt 

in the Title X eic.mer.tary schools went to summer school. 
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assiistants were t.cc r.vaiiabla for^thc p-w- 
fraiaii'iS. They v-eiC trained ori-the-j cb and an daily tonecr- 
ences. '^Tha teacher aides participaued in a 
orientation course avid x^orked under the close supervision or 
the preschool specialists. The preschool specialists have 
rccotniended that training in addition to the on- the- job training 
be given in subsecueiit preschool programs for teacher assisuc-its 
and teacher aides. 

Preschocl Smerlences for the Children 

A total of 94 preschool children (apprc:'.rciately fc_r 
yec.rs old) enrolled in the five Tatle schools, ^ino cn.. 
nent in the five canters ranged fron 16 to 22. An attcrr.t n . 
r.ade to keep the registration m each class to twenty. 
reoort frOii one of the prekindergarten centers il^uist^ai-'^o 
the pri-cleriis involved in recruiting pupiiS. The report pOij..w-u 
out that; 

1. The school has the second nost transient schc>j_ 
population in the Atlanta city systeius and^ 
pattern held true in the prekindergarten class. 

2. The original class., beginning the^week of April 
V 7 ith ii children j built up a total enrollcienw of -~ 
oerore vsiCatxOiij dune x3. 



W • 



C 0.1^ 



The recruiting for this class was dene in the after- 
noons by the Staff* Personal contact was made with 
parents who had children of enrolliricnt age (four 
years). The aide accorapanied one of the teach -rs 
on recruiting trips in the neiglibornood. Xt was 
found that faiiiilics often cioved to anotnsr secwi-cn 
in the city or outside the city* Tnis resu_. j-n 
children dropping out of the prekindergarten grwc> * 

A major problem was the lack of aeequate space xn tx-i 
schools. One school converted an auditorium into a classr 
so that one section could be used for the preLcinaergai c.wn 
group. Another school put a temporary partition in its^ 
large kindergarten room so that the prekxndorgarten chiidi 
could meet in one area. There xg-as some difficulty- in sett 
up lunch schedules, due to the fact that it was inconvenic 
to change those x^hich had been established before cCw prc-... 
eergarten program began. 

Major strengths of the prekindergarten program wero^^ ^ 
(i) adequate equipment and materials; (2) surficienc s.-ui*. 
to work with the children; (3) positive response and cooper- 
ation of the parents i; (4) enthusiasm of school staff lor tn< 
program; and (5) pupil progress. 
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V'rvv Grc.-ja 'ctat Title 1 elaT.cr.tasy school ^ 

ibr.rcllcG* nul.ily -- rcc.dir.g (3^016), raethcrnatics .y.:. 

. n.Z‘11) ; 7 .lch ol;/;:';:y~one psr Cwr.t or f.orc in uni 
'•■•^■'0^ of accli oubject. 'Tha subject an- 
'••C/ll:i.cntJ. ir. lan^un^c (1.433^ library nnc s*ci-ls (.,--ru) 

ucra uvoicly in ti-a rar;:adial classiricatio-u hunncoc 



■cv/ancy-Tiinc of the total anrollnant of 5o/ li'i phys.i.c :- 
rja.;l.lcn nnl’caniping V7cre in the accelerated classificY^i-J- 



r-y 



v:ne lcc-.ccu enrollment in French (72) was all Ciocsitj-wu c.s 
acccl'^ratad* 



In general j the ;..ajoricy of_ the enroj-lees in tnu 
orated claosificetion made "much’’ progreso,, ane tne majc;.iwy 
of the cnrollccs in the re-r;adial clatsificeticn incde^ 
progrers. The greatest progreaa was acccieratua 

classification in Library ar*d Shillo (Sb.b per ^ cant) 
the rar-edial classification in physical cc.ucation aicu^caav--- 
inr--. In aedition to these t\70 cases 5 , w'ners u.:e greater _ 
Progress was madCp a -mejority of the cnrollees made ’ -.c.i" 

nr ogress in the accelerated classification in Irencn 
Der*^cent) 5 aesthetics (59.8 par cent) j and t:c.ythcmaticb ^ 

(65.9 per cent) while in the remedial ciasspication ^:nyn^ 
progress was made in V7riting (64.7 per cent,. Tne 
of the enroliees made ”some‘’ progress in the acceieratud^ 
classification of writing (52.2 per ccnt)p language 
per cent) and readiiig (56.5 per cent) whne ‘some progicso 
was made by the majority of the enroliees injthe^ remedial^ 
classification of special education ( 00 . 0 per cent;, . 

and shills (70.0 per cent), language (7C.5 per cent/, 
tics (64.5 per cent), mathematics (66.5 per cent; and raaaa 

(73.4 per cent), 

Wren the classifications are combined, the majority or 
t-he enroliees (62.1 per cent) Bade “some” progress, iluch pro 

rr 
o 



gress was made by*31.5 per cent of the enroliees and no pro:.;roas 
was made by 6.4 per cent. 



The total class enrollment for the five periods was 2,2^2 
(eif.htcen per cent) for the accelerated classification enc.^ 
^ 0/253 (ciiihty-two par cent) for the remedial. Tne average 
daily attendance (.v7A) for the 2,242 accelerated 
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(SrirolluJ. {1 iri fijur.icr school. Crcgntcn (9 >8) and 

Brycnc (5iS) ra-ihcd sccoiid and shirdj respectively. Scv;.ri 
additional schools had an enrollment of approniniatcly SCO 
or iriore (BethunOj Capitol Avenue Carter.^ English, Korth 
Avenue, Pitts, Slater and Stanton D.). 

** ff’ie data which were sunmiariacd in Ti-iblcs VII and VIII 
may be found in detail in Tables IX and X, respectively. 



(d. The major emphasis in the program which was de- 
signed to help the school system meet the educa- 
tional needs of preschool children in disadvantaged areas 
where (1) trainir.'' for preschool specialists who v/ill pro- 
vide leadership in developing school programs tor preschool 
chiid-c.n and (2) providing preschool e:cpcriences for chili- 
ren on a pilot basis, with a focus on curriculum devcloputno . 

Five preschool specialists participated in presch^-jl 
training program and headed a staff, including a teacher 
assistant and a teacher aide, for five units of approoiimatcly 
20 children each in five of the Title X elementary schooli^. 
Each of these schools had a kindergarten program as a part 
of its regular educatioiiai prograia. 

Tralnin?: for X-r-'sSchooI S'oecialists and Sta.;!f 

-.e training program for the preschool specialists 
cor;-... . .-cd of (i) a preservice training workshop in which 
planning and study session were utilized to initially 
develop the prekindergarten program; (2) inservice training 
and consultation in which the preschool specialists refined 
the procedures as a result of the ongoing program; and (3) 
trips to observe eKcmplary prekindergarten programs across 
the nation. 

During the two week training period, the preschool 
specialists : 



1 

JL • 



Reviewed and discussed the related literature; 

2. Reviewed related materials supplied by publishing 
companies ; 

3. Discussed proposed curriculum content, including 
program units; 

4. Made decisions concerning kinds of equipment, mater- 
ials and supplies; 

5. Located and ordered the equipment, materials and 
supplies; and 

6. Recruited children for the preschool program. 

Trips the preschool specialists made to observe estab- 
lished preschool programs were scheduled after the program 
was under^'/ay because there was msurfrciuiit to*,iue during tne 
pr-. training program. 



»’,-A-Tabies will be found in the Atlanta Report as part of Appendix ''A'* 
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Children attended the prekindergarten progran daily fer 
apprc;-:imately tv70 months for a four-hour period (82 30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.n.). A snack was served in the madmorning and a l.ot 
lunch from the school cafeteria was served to all childrer. 



cach day* 



'fhe regular school playground equipments such as oldd-t> 
swings 3 sandboxes 3 and jungle gyms vjas made available to the 
prekindergarten progran. Additional teaching resources in- 
cluded; books p housekeeping equipment j art supplies, rhythm, 
instruments, i’.nimals, dress up clothes, blocks, water piap 
equipment, balance boards, tricycles, cars, v;agons and tru^hr, 
and other toys. 



The instructional program provided for much indivi-J.w.cl 
attention. Program development was an ongoing process of 
designing a teaching activity, evaluating, and redesigning 
on an informal basis, on current experience, past training, 
and ideas gleaned from research material. 



9 «? ^ 



The program included experiences to help the child deve- 
lop a more positive self-image. A sequential approach v?as 
used — starting x^ith experiences to help the child to beceme 
aware of the parts of his body and then the function of the 
parts. Mirrors and photographs were used to help develop a 
more realistic self-image. Cress up and drama, dolls and 
puppets were utilised to develop some concept of role. 
Children v/ere called by their names frequently. Greeting 
time in the mornings was important to the children. 



Creativity was encouraged by giving opportunities for 
children to ask questions and to participate in new ac . ivitic. 
and experiences. Expression through play, speech, art, and 
music constituted a large part of the daily act.r^/■^ties. Sing- 
ing was a favorite activity. The children learned to make up 
songs, including rhythmic tunes. 



Concept formation xvras taught as a developmental and 
sequential process. For example, as a child drank a ■gia.ss 
of milk (starting where he is in level of developed concept) , 
he was encouraged to develop sensory inquiry. What does it 
look like in the glass and in the bottle? Kow does it smell? 
How does it feel? 
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i1*G prc/j'-rem orr.phaiii^sd percepcuai ccvg1o,.;-.s.;:*.i: . 

presan'jcd objects of inaey and varied snapeS;, 

and tcivCuxas to fad and inanipulato. Gar-cSj toyss puzzle.:; ^ 
pegboardSj and picture books x<rere used. The dQvclopr.cnt of 
auditory discrimination was encouraged through the use cd 
tapes 9 records i and musical instruments. 



The language program v;as developed from the current 
interests and experiences of the children, hn at tempi: \;l:j 
made to incornoratc and help develop ail modes of langu::;.t. 
expression needed iii the interchange of thoughts and iceas 
in the course of daily life. Included were discussion iio-' 
teningj record-makings letter x^riting^ story teiling^ eoei -1 
courtesies j relating feelings y and role playing. Tkc prmi... 



included language evoking situaticne 
develop language skills and ccncep 



neno 






ilakina cookies o c:n 



for a pats planting seeds 9 blowing bulb lea 9 ..nd similar 
vities X'?era directed toward building concepts and facile a ,l„ 
language development . 



A positive ccpproachy instead of the cerructive approach;, 
was used. An attempt X 7 as made to teach the child through 
precept and examples relying on the tende:.„y to imitate, luw 
cniid Xi/as helped to evaluate his own language. For inct. 
when a child came to a teacher and asked for a ’’‘tootie” 
(cookie), the teacher at first, would reflect the child's 
speech saying, '‘You want a cookie. The word cookie x;ouid 
be said slowly and distinctly. If the cnild continued in 
the use of "toctie," the teacher V70uld say, ’‘Listen to me 
and see if you can hear the difference beoween 'tcotie' and 
'cookie’." 



An effort v;as made to see that the prekindergarten 
children had a continuing experience by enrolling in the 
Headstart program during the summer of 1966. 2ighty-tuo of 
the ninety-four children who attended the prekindergarten 
program also attended the Headstart program. 




Further plans ?lnclude a continuation and expansion of 
the prekindergarten program during the 1966-67 school year. 
The teachers will be involved in developing a curriculum for 
four-year-olds from the school areas qualifying for Title 1 
funds. They x<rill assist with inservice train 5 ,ng for future 
prekindergarten teachers. The evaluation of the preicinc-ur- 
garter, activity will center around (i) direct benefits to 
the children involved, ( 2 ) characteristics of the siblings 
of prekindergarten participants, and ( 3 ) program development , 



The general effectiveness of the prekindergarten pro- 
gram has not been adequately measured. Satisfactory stan- 
dardized tests to measure progress of these children are not 



availaoie. 
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pcxu^rr: r,03'z of fvicrivciy » providing a well 

adjuijtod a'^:r.ccphcra for 'coch students and teachers. ^The 
pepil-tcachurs rc.tio v?as nineteen in each class or division. 

A iiiultiplicity of approaches were used in reading that 
include.! the* phonetic » basal tt;:*:tp linguistic, SPvA Skill 
Buiidw-rs, Readers Digest and Skill Builders. As a source 
of concrete aid in the use of cither of tne approaches , i-iany 
instructional materials and machines x-7cre available. This 
multi-materials approach made the teaching-learning preenso ^ 
a more pleast*nt and personally satisfying to the teacnCi ^-.c.z 
the child. 

Mathematics classes included introduction of ccncoptO; 
drills and practices, and step by step advanced functicno 
designed to awalceh an appreciation of our system of r.unn.ra- — o~. 
and notation and a one to one correspondence between oljectu 
and iceas of' place value. 

With regard to the recreation program, chc child^o.^ 
attending the piatygrounds at Elementary achooi Centcirs 
games such as volleyball, basketba.ll, norse—snee pitchi...u 
softball. Many children have been using this area^for 
ation for cuite some time with its inacecuaci'-s . X'he c.;c.a~-.vC>.. 
of equipment and proper supervision has meue it enjoyciijlo. 



The playground supervisor and helpers have been nigliiy 
appreciated by attending stude-xits and their parents, 
appreciations have included: giving guidance in proper Uvien 

for games, making it a safer place for recreation and art. ngirxg 
a program to insure participation of each grade and age ievux. 

DSSCRIPTXOH OF IKSTRirMERTS USED I’M EVALUATiOM iutE AS FO'ELCWS: 



A. Teacher Observation Forms ; 

This v?as a form used by each teacher Vvho after^the 
second week of xvforking v;ith and observing the pupixs ^ 
gave an evaluative statement of their class or divisio: 
as a whole. The evtiluation x^7as given under these head- 
ings - ^attitude, approxiraate achieving level progress 
and needs. 



B. Hetropclitan Achievemant Test II ; 

The Hetropolitan Achievement Test by Karcourt, Brace 
and Ucrld, Inc. is designed to measure abilities in five 
areas as follows: Word knowledge. Word Discrimina’-uon, 

Reading, Spelling, and Arithmetic. 

'For the summer program X'?e used only the tests, 
and Arithraetic since these were the ones pertinenv- uo cne 
two subject matter areas involved in tne sustnex xiijw_v.w 
tiinnal urogram. 
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2.:^ T-c ^ of '=>aB±c Skills by the Statt; Unlvc.L-.:,iu/ 

of lo'ji. 1- to raoasuro vocabulary^ koadiug Co;.*-* 

prohonsivcj Languatc Skills, Wcrk-Srudy Skills and ..liuk- 
nctic Skills* For use in the Surjir-ier Prograin v;o used ‘july 
iscs in heading Co:r*pr chans ion and Ariuhnctic Skills* 



chc 



The junior high and senior high portion of the Bibb E;,:rlch~ 
merit Progrnn was a traditional sumricr school prograia and classes 
V7cre taught in sub jeers where the nunbe:-: of ocudents and the 
need persisted. The facilities were the sane as during the 
regular sc'.:ool year* Ballard Hudson Senior High and Appling 
^e**eor «.ng*i Senow**.. wo*e usw-e to **ouwe w*»e *i*-gn senool 
of the Enrichment Program. 

The strong feature of the project v/as that these high 
schools had access to the materials and equipment from ou.: 
Instructional Material Center provided under Title I~?:;-ojc:t 1* 
These included adequate office supplies, tvTnt books, wcrkbcoa_, 
reading science and math laboratories, cylcbes, maps, cva.- 
hcad pro j ectors micro-pro j actors , siy.teen-miilometer pr c j ac tc-ro , 
films, filmstrips, filmstrip projectors, and a wide sei..:cticn of 
supplementary reading materials . 



me teachers used were our regular teachers. Each li.lly 
qualified, certified, and teachii'.g in his or her proper field* 
The two evaluators v/ere counselors certified by the State 
Department on the masters degree level. The principals were 
the regular principals of each respective high school. Fad:. 
sclicol had aaequate clerical and secretarial office pcrscune„.. 

The classes were organized according to **ubject matter, 
and each student V7as allowed to enroll for one course. I’och 
course was taught daily, four hours per day, for eight wacko* 
The hours were from eight 'til 'twelve- thirty V7ith a break 
period in betv^een. 



The Stanford Achievement Test was adminis tcred to all 
students during the first week of school and a different for:; 
of the same test during the last week. Each student took cr;.ly 
the individual test pertaining to the subject in which ho wns 
enrolled. He did not take the entire battery. The test: 
administered and hand scored by a committee chosen by the 
iuator in ca.-eh respective school. 






GV.i- 



The teachers were asked to rate each of their studen 



the beginning 






ra? 



and end of the course, 
the summer project. 
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C-C'-*. cc?r'.,' ? v.,7 



t. 



..u;:'.vcs yar;i acc:Givpiicihc.d in a large r.s^aiiUiv. 
Ua Inar the pnp_.ls uho ^crara given 

--j :Gichirient axpericncea in the areas cf 
concentration, (reading and ICodorn liatheirtatico) 

The learming enparier.ces of which the pupllt vara 
erpo^ed enhanced th^ir early educational persuwccixr: 



The linit-d time envoived was 
extensive progress. 



lotcrer.t to rtcre 



/. 

•V M 



?ror. wha teachers pci.:*..: ci: vl-u? all h- ^ 

bc:nwf icu^d and Dora than uwc-d:irds of tha 

oajL 0-L.i.iriCiij,c navo maci^ c* Xu 

ncu 00 ^ovoaXod jxca^.^yti 



Tho altitudes as well as dlili; 
b 0 cn ob V ecus ly en r i cn e u • 









Pupils appreciate rno oppertuniry x:o inercase 

loami^n^ S4'C«uX«»s tnrou^ii sui.*ikiwr iiuuciy 



Tne teaching naterials selected and used in the ptc- 
gran were quite interesting and a.decuate for rr-oti- 
vatmg pupii interest ai^u provxcing mteiiec out- 
growth . 

The evaluator's opinion of the total suraier schcol 
program., teaching staff and other personnel includin 
our resource materials staff at the Instructional 
Materials Center may be expressed in the one were 
'’Excellent.’* The working relationship that existed 
between teacher- teacher , coordino.t or- teacher, ane 
teacher-pupil was indicative of a very healthy 
teaching-learning atmosphere , The teachers seer -ro 
have given serious thought to daily planning for ind 
viduaiized instruction when and where necessary. Th 
teaching ability, as I observed was consistent ana 
genuine. Conclusively speakir.g this initial elemar.t 



sumiter program was a s 
i ty . 



real ass*— t ^o ti.irs scnool 



.'d.ecommsiT.c at ions 



1. That the summer school program be continued 
suitmer of 19-57 . 



Lwju wi.lv;: 



2. That the program centers be increased to accomodate 
more pupils. 



3. ~u.(-.,cnlng scc.ff bu selected cariiui: so so ::c 
provst.c ordwO.cssion vjorkshops bofore tlio ond cd t.do 
rcgul;'/-' scbc-ci tcrni thus giving t&achsrs a brc-.-I: bo- 
w. o:;r. t'-.. regular sobocl uari:; and the sursr^r ter.;.. 

4. That the books and other raaterials to bo used be 
available at the beginning of the program. 

5. That pupils being promoted to eight grade be inciudwd 
in the summer pregram. 



(2) Kiddle Years. 



C* v*-» . 
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/' 

(c. 

(d. .‘.fter School Tutorial and Supervised Stuuy Servio>.iS 

(Savannah and Chatham). Since this projece v;as conclrowv,. 
in the afternoon after school hours, ample classroom epee.. 
aveileble, and there v;as adequate b^tsic material on the 
tional level needed for all students 'who particepated. 

Reader ^s Digest Skill Builder s were used as basic rn',.".-r’ 
for reading improvement and the American look Company ‘’s h.~ y: 
•-lat'hematics Laboratory was used as basic material for 
t.enc in mat.iv-matiwS , Supplementary reading material to err. ,u- 
late individual initiative in reading was also provided. 
Compton’s Pictured Sncyclopec'.la and Uebsce-r's ITew Elem-rr...: . 



and Wab.ster’s new Practical Dictionary were used as basic 
reference materials in providing supervised study services. 
Teachers were provided with Teacher’s Annotated Editions or 
other guides to assist them in the use of instructional 
rials . 



Host of the teachers who served in the after school cute- 
rial and supervised study centers were selected from the ::cgu“ 
iar teaching staff. Experience indicates a neec for spec.ial 
in-service training on the part of teachers serving in a pre- 
ject of this type. 

The chief advantages in providing remedial and supplemen- 
tary instructional services after regular school hours are; 
qualified teachers, who x^ould not be available in the morning 
hours because of their regular teaching duties, are available 
in fairly large numbers after school 2 space i.s availabl-; 
is not available during the regular dayj and non-public scr.c 
students can more easily participate; ho'wever, it vas found 
that a few of the teachers were unable because of their work 
load from giving their best to their regular morning cl 
Care must be taken to avoid this. 



...i. ; e.* e. 
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K 

A 



The 



iv:'iui.'^io;i ptroc&dur«: helps to determine how nearly 
cr.c original coj ecx:iv<-*s of the project have been reached and 
i.tv ei.dxcate areas in wnich 'Tiethccis a.nd means may be imorovocl» 

SiiTco ti.e: yZcziiCtQQ. fiveraKO gam for a student is at Ica.ot 
a month for crcii month of the -pregramj grade placements xjouid 
gxve a more detailed indication of grov;th both for the indi- 
the group* As thes’C'-.^tudent.s are already below 
tne nataonai norm, percentile intervals do not reflect this 
detailed progress 5 ho-./ever, in examination of the test data 
.^.ndxCcbces trxat students made normal or better progress and 
sxnce tneir attendance and successful attendance allowed 
them to proceed with their regular classes, the program -was 
deemed a substantral success* 
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B" (Fulton, Cobb, and DsKalb County Systems) 

A List of Five 2<ost Effective Project Activities 




(l) Early Years* 

(a. Surr^aer Progrcjn for Pre-School Children (Fulton 
County) 

(b. Summer Reading Program (Fulton County) 

(c. Corrective Reading Program (Cobb County) 

(d. Expansion of Services for Exceptional Children 
(e. Remedial and Developmental Reading auid Remedial 
Mathematics 



(2) Middle Years (Same as (l) immediately preceding. ) 

(a. Summer Program for Pre-School Children (F'ulton 
County) 

(b. Summer Reading Program (Fulton Co'unty) 

(c. Corrective Reading Program (Cobb County) 

(d. Expansion of Services for Exceptional Children 
(e. Remedial and Developmental Reading and Remedial 
Mathematics 



(2) Teen Years 

(a. Expansion of Services 
(b. Program for Exceptional Children 
(c. Remedial and Developmental Reading, Re*medial 
Mathematics 

(d. No projects available for this SIvISA category. 

(e. No projects available for this SMSA category. 

Strengths and ‘'•Teek-nesses of the above project activities 
listod irx Part IX Section 9 S14SA (n) (2);, snd (3)* 



(l) (a. Introductory Statement 

This eight -'reek pro- school program was an 
attempt to enrich the lives of educationally 
deprived children through the provision of a well 
planned classroom environment and through the 
provision of a series of life related activities. 
The program was evaluated by all professional 
personnel as a very successful one. 

The main strengths and weaknesses of this 
activity as determined through consistent observa- 
tion, through active participation, and through 
the use of an evaluation form are as follows; 



Background Planning 



. .Strengths 
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•( 1 . 




tensive planning of program by total 
structional and administrative staff 



(2. Frograra planned in terms of current system 
philosophy 

(3, Areas of need determined by local school 
personnel 



, .Weaknesses 



(1. Insufficient time for planning by instructional 
personnel vho were already carrying heavy 
responsibilities in relation to the regular 
school program 



(2. Time for in-service experience limited due zo 
short tiiae between regular program and sumer 
school program 




Instruction for aides limited by time element 



Salary of teaching personnel considered 
inadequate for time and work demanded by 



program 



Program - Content and Organization 



. .Strengths 

(1. Framework in keeping with principles of growth 
and development pertaining to the pre-school 
child 

(2. Schedule utilized with sufficient flexibility 
to meet the needs of individual teachers and 
children 

(3. Content, for the most part, consisting of life- 
related experiences necessary for more 
acceptable development of the deprived child 

(4. A balanced p-vogram consisting of teacher- 

directed and pupil-chosen activities included: 

Creative play 
Grooming experiences 
Breakfast and snack time 
Cooking experiences 
Talking and listening experiences 
Storytime (in the classroom and in the library 
under the guidance of the librarian) 








(5. 



Flannel 'boax-d experiences 
Use oi* films and f**’' 



Si 



IJmis trips 



aging and rhythndc experiences 



Trips 

Neighborhood walks, and 
Visits with resource people. 



Individual needs met through low teacher-pupil 
ratio and adequate teacher -aide personnel 



(6. Physical, social, and emotional needs met 
through special services included: 



Nutritional services 
Medical and dental services 
Social-worker 
Provisions for clothing and pers 
aids, and 

Daily art, rrnisicai, euid physical 
activities . 



onal grcou: 
. education 



(7. 

( 8 . 



Adequate budget to allow for individual 
group activities 

Parent education through teacher-parent 
included: 



contacts 



Hone visits 

Teacher-parent conferences, and 

School plarmed activities for parent groups. 



(9. Heterogeneous grouping in terns of cultural 
background in some centers 

. .Wealcnesses 

(1. Effort to carry out too nany activities, 

especially off-canpus field trips, in such a 
short pfogra i 

(2. Instruction regarding good eating habits United 
to great degree due to lack of provision for 
teacher participation in food experiences 

(3. Snack tine inadequate for deprived child in a 
number of instances 

(4. Necessity for numbers of small children to be 
on buses for long periods of tine (due to 
transportation scheduling) 

. Limited librarian service in some centers leading 
to inadequate utilisation of library facilities 



(5 





















fr/ 
\ i * 



(B. 
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-r-'ost total homogenGoao groups an oerns of 
cultural backgro-ond ir. certain deprped centers 
(Since sone areas were almost totally depr.!.''’'adj 
there were few lesser deprived to balance x-ne 
groups . ^ ^ 

Daily artp rusiCj and physical educa,tion 
• activities considered a vital part of program- 

Ei"ht-week program too short to provide dcpii‘'^ed 
child with desired background, of experiences 
ordinarily associated with entrance into 
regular school 



Personnel 

. .Strengths 

il. Careful selection of both professional^ and non- 
professional personnel in terms of training ^ 
experience, and personality 

(2. Employment of regular primary classroom teachers 
who were already familiar with system policy 
and philosophy 

(S Availability of helping teacher to -.work with 
class groups and with teachers to promote a 
v;ell coordinated total program 

( 4 . Efficient services rendered by all personnel: 

Almost without exception teachers e:pressed 
special understanding and appreciation lor 
the deprived child. 

Non-professional services rendered by aides 
proved invaluable in fulfilling aims of 
program. 

Cafeteria staff provided attractive and an 
cases adequate food service and snowed 
snecial thought directed toward the needs 
of deprived children. 

Prompt and efficient service provided by the 
bus drivers loade extensive scheduling oi 
trips possible. 

Contacts made by social workers enabled home 
to relate to the progrcmi. This invaluaoie 
service reached and brought into the progra.m 
many children who would not otherwise have 
been included. 
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Guidance of principal ’iitated 






coorc.anauer.e oi 



;onter'ii total prograra. 



Ma,intonance personnel j that iSj those deaZ.rLng 
v/ith ecuipnent, nail service, and building 
up-keepp were outstanding in their efforts 
to nake the prograra a success. 



Librarians provided pleasurable and interest- 
broadening experiences . 

The audio-visual personnel were instrumental in 
providing teachers with book and non-bock 
materials not available in the centers. 



. .Weolcnesses 



(l. Too few people available with pre-school Co„-wi- 
fication, 

(2. Difficulty of teachers to malce smooth transition 
from regular school program to this more 
flexible situation due to lack of time for 
orientation 



Facilities 



. .Strengths 



(l. Complete school plant available for program 

(2, Very adequate and attractive physical facilities 
available in most centers 

(3» Availability of buses for off-campus trips 



. .Weaknesses 



(l. Small rooms and inadequate physical facilities 
in some centers (Sizes of old classrooms 15.mited 
space in which children could move around with 
the freedom essential to a pfe- school situation. 
(The lack of sinks in the old classrooms was a 
very definite disadvantage . ) 



( 2 . 



Rooms not sufficiently cooled for our hot sirn'mers 



(3. In some centers lunchroom equipment not desirable 
for pre-school children and for .‘.ocial or 
family-type eating experiences 



(^. Lack of be.thing facilities 



Kateric?.].3 and Eq'aipr.ent 
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^Stren^uhs 



( 1 . 



Multiplicity of safe or.d in nost instances 
durable materials and equipment in each center 
suitable for the age and development of pupils 



(2. Materials selected by departmental instructional 
personnel on the basis of research and 
experience 



(3. Excellent indoor and outdoor equipment providing- 
for experiences in all areas of growth 
(physical, emotional, social) and especial" y 
aiding in increased muscular coordination 

. .Weaknesses 

(1. Quality of a very fex\' pieces of equipment net 
durable enough for group situation 

(2. Some materials not 0 A'aila,ble in centers until 
latter part of program 

(3« Too fev/ small manipulative kinds of equipment 



Evaluation 



..Strengths 

(l. Heaver reliance upon observations and anecdotal 
records made. by professional personnel 

(2. Evaluation made in terms of degree to' which 
individual and group needs of deprived child 
were' met 

(3. Evaluation made in terms of relation of parts 
of the program to effectiveness of the whole 
program 

(4. Evaluation made by people actively participating 
in program (professional, non-professional, 
children, parents) 

. .Weaknesses 

(l. Short' period of time between suirmer program iind 
regular school program 

(2. Attempt to evaluate areas of growth in eight- 
week period of uime 






^ urn i n 
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(b, 'Cr.trc-d'Jictory St at err.cn t 



This surnraer reading progran vias designed in an 
ex'i'ero to strengthen and enrich the reading of 
certain deprived children insofar as v/ould be 
possible within an eight-week period of time. 



The program was two-fold in nature: 



(l. Basal text materials were used in an 
instructional group situation. 



( r\ 



Cnildren were given a variety of life 
eicperiences which provided opportunity for 
them to read with greater understanding. 



The main strengths and weaknesses of this 
program as determined through consistent observa- 
tion, through active participation, and through the 
completion of a questionnaire a.re as follows: 



Background Planning 



, , Strengths 



( 1 . 

( 2 . 

(3. 

( 4 . 

(5. 



Program was planned by all members of 
professional and administrative staf*f. 



Plans were in keeping with current system 
philosophy. 



Local school personnel determined the areas of 
need. 



A two day orientation meeting was held for 
professional personnel. 



Principals of home schools made contacts to 
inform parents and encourage participation. 



, .Weaknesses 



(l. Orientation period was limited due to short • 
number of days betv;een the ending of regular 
school and the beginning date for the summer 
progra:m. 



(2, There was insufficient time for planning by 

professional personnel v/ho were already carrying 
heavy responsibilities in relation to the 
regular school program. 



(3. Some materials were ordered too late to be 

received in time for most effective utilization. 
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- Content and Organisation 



^ ./V y'.Q 



•Pi-ogram vjas designed to rnee-c special reaci.^.j 
needs of denrivod children through an enri'.-.- 
ment phase and a developmental phase. 

p-^velopmental phase provided an oppor ounlo/ 

^iinforcenent of present reading skills 
and for acquiring nev? skills in reaainj^. 

Multiple reading tex'os were availaole, 
Special needs of children were’ mep turcua-i 
individualized raid small group work. 



New emd varied techniques ana material 
used to stimulate interest. 



Vg V - 



Enrichment phase included a. variety of n^v^ 

enriching experiences which contrilutec^io^^. 
better understanding oi tne pi in^ed^p.-o- 
to the development of improvea atti.uae- 
tov/ard school. 

The unit approach involved life-related, 
experiences c.nd creauive classroom 
activities which fostered growth an^ 
stimulated interest in reading. 
f.rt, music, and physical education were an 
integral uart of the dally progreou. 
numerouf library materials offered °PPf 
for reseoj-ch and independent re ..diUt^j 
adding breadth and depth to the progra-m 
Freauent library periods and flexible ^ 
scheduling contributed to the effeco-. 
of the total program. 

Classes were small enough^to^allow 



to meet individual needs and to c-_lu.v 



<inall proup participation, 
smaix giu ^*n each classroom 

The small number of pup..is 

made possible more space wnich pioviQuiv.. 

opportunity for children to ^ 

purposeful individual and group acoivu.oiub 

v-ithin the classroom. . ^ 

Flexibility in scheduling 

of creative, enriching, ex.d 
activities at the tiiaes when they were ...o..-, 
meaningful to the children. .<-j,-o-’o-i 

Children, parents, and teacners - .vr..c,.^.i 

from prLsures created by grading, ceccing 
Sedules, and feeling the need to _c, over a 



certain amount of material and to 









m 
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Adequate fund;;, al'.oved for freedom in. the 
planning and cv.ecu'cing of many va.ried 
activities . 

The phi^rsical and emotional needs of deprived 
children were met through many spec; :.l 
services. 

In most instances, provisions for breodifast 
and a snack supplied nourishnent enabling 
children to more fully x^articipate in 
educational activities. 

Services of public health doctors and dentists 
were available when immediate treatment 
v;as necessary. 

Provisions for c loaning and grooming aids 
contributed to the development of self- 
confidence, security, and a sense of pride. 

Social workers wore helT;ful in cultivating 
better attitudes on the part of children 
and parents and thus promoted more v/hoio- 
some home- school relationships. 



. .Weaknesses 



(l. In some cases, the school day was too short for 
the completion of the desired number of 
activities . 



(2. The eight-week prograin was not long enough to 

show marked improvement in developmental reading. 



(3. The individual reading inventory was new and 
cumbersome to some teachers. 



(4. In some centers, it was felt that the amount of 
food was inadequate for older, growing, deprived 
children. 



(5. 



Instruction regarding good eating habits was 
limited to a great degree due to the lack of 
provision for teacher participation in food 
experiences. 



(6. More adequate services from public health 

doctors and dentists were needed in some cas; 



Personnel 



. . Strengths 



(l. Professional and non-professional personnel 
were carefully selected in terms of training, 
experience, and personality. 
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It vas advantageous to 
school p 2 ?cgram because 
v;iuh oys'cem policy and 



use teachers from regular 
of their fruniliarity 
philosophy. 



( 3 . 



Professional personne 
quality of "feeling" 



1 possessed the rare 
for deprived children. 



(li. Helping teachers were available to render ^ 

services when needed and to oiler suggestion^ 
for improvement. 



(5. Librarians provided assistance to teachers in 
securing materials for coordination with units 
of work . 

These "oersons offered eni'icnment to cnildrei. oy 
telling and reading stories, assisting 
selection of appropriate books, helping '^■.utn 
research, etc, 

(6. Principals were on the premises to supervise 
and coordinate the program. 

(7, Experienced and well- trained cafeueria. and 

custodial helpers were available in each cexioc:! . 



« S S0S 



(l. Some teachers had difficulty in making a 

transition from regular school routine uo surimc 
■orogram which included more life-related 
activities . 



(2. So.laries could have been increased in order oo 
allow for longer planning and work perioas at 
the end of each school day. 



i.3- 



In certain instances, the teachers were "uirea 
because of rushing' into this program withou'c a 
vacation from regula.r duties. 






Smaller centers felt 
library services. 



neca 



J. 



more extensive 



( 5 . 



In certain instances, teacher aides 
been helpful in this type program. 



could have 



Materials d Equipment 



. .Strengths 

A wide variety of nev? and different materials 
and equipment created interest in^reading and ^oii'erwd 
•ni.^n.snnt exneriences to deprived children. 



mtam 
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. .We 



N^ w W W 



(l. Sorrie nateriais and equiprr.ont wure not u^ed to 
fullest advantage liecause of late delivery, 

(2. In sor .3 cases, the library nateriais and 

equipment were not used to greatest advantage 
because of part-time staffing, and some 
equipment did not prove to be of desired 
ouality and workmanship. 



Facilities 



. .Strengths 

(l. All classes were situated in regular school 
buildings , 

■(2. The geographic location of centers allowed 
deprived children throughout the system to 
participate , 

(3. Children had access to all facilities (library, 
lunchroom, etc.) in the school buildings. 

(4, Many classrooms v/ere spacious and well-designed 
for use in this program. 



, .Weaknesses 

(l. Some classrooms did not have as desirable 
facilities as others for this type program. 
The advantages included: 



lack of running water 

poor ventilation for use in summer. 



( 2 . 



Some need was felt for shower facilities 
centers , 



in the 



Evaluation 



..Strengths 

(1. Evaluation was conducted by persons actively 
participating in the program (professional 
and non-professional staff, children, and 
parents). 

(2. Evaluation was made in terms of the degree to 
which individual and group needs of deprived 
children were met. 
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(3. Evaluation vas based upon observations and 

anecdotal records kept by professional personnel. 

, .Weaknesses 



(1. 


It yas felt to be impractical and unfair to 
attempt to evaluate a child’s growth in 
developmental reading during an eight-week 
program. 



(c, ,, Strengths 



(1. 


Ade <paat e 'f ac 1 1 i L i e s 


(2. 


Wide variety of materials 


(3. 


In- service training for new equipment 


(4. 


2k certified elementary teachers, ,1 T-o 
supervisor, 2 T-5 supervisors, and 12 
principals with Masters or above. 


(5. 


Pre-planning week for teachers, careful 
screening of students, uniform schedule. 


(6. 


Teacher questionnaires 
Parent opinion 
Records of students’ work 
Test results 


(7. 


Worked cooperatively with Headstart Program, 
Headstart funds provided mid-morning snack 
for reading childr':.. • 


(8. 


Title I provided transportation for both 
reading and Headstart programs. 



. .Weaknesses 



(1. 


Schedule v;as too long for younger students. 


(2. 


Some instructiona.1 materials arrived late. 


(d. 


Expansion of Service, Program for Exceptional 



Children. (Pilot Kono Instruction Program for 
Abused, Abandoned and Exploited Children) (Kcme 
and Hospital Instruction Project — to develop 
curriculum materials and supplies for bedside t 
ing). See II 9 (b) (3) 

' (e'. Hemediai aiid Developmental Heading and Remedial 

Mathematics. See II 9 M (3) (o.. 

(2) See Item II 9 (^) (3) 
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(a. ..Strengths (See Item (l) (e. aliove.) 

(l. Ccr.vral office and standardized test records 
>?ci'c avcdlabld on all children in the DeKalb 
County School System. Those pupils needing 
s . . /ices of this i^roject v;ere easily identified. 

(2. Scheduling provided for the summer program v/as 
very successful. It provided for individual 
differences for pupils to be taught. 



. .Wealcnesses 




Enormous 

provided 



numbers of pupils needed -services 
by the px'oject. Only top priority 



cases were selected. 




In initial stages there was a lack of quali 
personnel. Towards the end of the project 
problem xjas greatly reduced through in-serv 
courses. 



Ice 



s 



that 



Title I caused th-e Araerican public to 
differences in educational opportuniti 



rcc 

es 






exist due to economic deprivation. Title I ha,s 
proved that this is a problem which can be reduced 
if not eliminated by proper operation. 



An Informal Reading Inventory consisting of 
several hundred words was administered to pupils 
establish the levels on which they were to be 
instructed in reading. It v;as readninistered o.t 
end of the program to determine individual progr 



to 

J- V 

ess . 



Pre-test results indicated a remedial prograra 
median grade placement of 2.l6 and a developmental 
program median grade pla-cement of 3.5^* Post-tests 
showed gains of one year one month for the remedial 
readers and six months for the developmental readers. 

(b. See Item (l) (d. above. 

(l. Sunimer school programs at A.idmore Hospital^ 
Atlanta Florence Crittenton Home, Hone 
Instruction, DeKalb County Juvenile Detenuion 
Home School. 

(2. Curriculum Resource Laboratoiy. 

(3. Consultant in Special Education to the DeKalb 
County Developmental Evaluation Clinic for 
Retarded Children. 
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(4. Sumer recreation progrm for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded. 

(5. Office Training Course, Atlanta Florence 
Crittenton Home. 

(6. Trojisportation to special classes for 
exceptional children. 

(7. Closed-Circuit Television, DeKalb Children’s 
Center for Parent Education and the education 
of professional people in the field of mental 
retarda,tion. The types of evaluations vjere 
subjective in nature and individualized as to 
the phases listed above. A complete day by 
day log v/as maintained for each subactivity. 

Because of the uniqueness of the project rith ; 

its many phases, various techniques were utilized. 

For example, in the summer school programs the ; 

S.R.A. Kit was used to test individual perf ozmance j 

for the Developmental Evaluation Center for 

Children various tests or combinations of tests 

were experimented with. 

In a,ll cases the facilities were adequate or 
through the use of Title I funds were made so. The 
equipment and materials procured under Title I 
funds were excellent and for the most part arrived ■ 

- in plenty of time to be useful during the official 
project period. Furthermore the equipment and 
materials complimented existing supplies. All 
professional personnel were fully certified and 
qualified for their position. Little formal 
in-service training was necessary, but constant i 

supervision was provided. Scheduling for the 
children was not difficult and fit within the 
allocated time structure. Though evaluation was 
a major factor throughout the project, other than 
subjective evaluation was difficult to obtain in 
such a short period of time. 

Opportunities were offered to exceptional i 

children through this activity that have never been I 

offered, and more than likely would never be j 

offered in the future. Parents became more I 

knowledgeable concerning their handicapped child or | 

children, and consequently viewed them more 

objectively. Programs were offered to hospitalised ’ 

disturbed, abandoned, exploited, abused and retarde 
children providing some with their first positive 
school experience, and first positive summer 
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exp^ilcnce for .most of the children. The prcjrams 
offered developmental academic instruction, 
remedial instruction, recreational activities, 
business courses and, in the case of the DeKaib 
County Developmental Evaluation for Children, an 
extensive educational diagnosis. Children were 
transported to special classes offering them their 
first program geared to their capabilities. 



attitudes of both children and parents were more 
positive than we vjould have ever hoped for. 
Appreciation v;as expressed, and continues to be 
expressed for the services w’hich were provided 
through Title I funds. 



Teachers maintained a loose-leaf notebook 
on every child being served. The^'- kept a day by 
day diary. An anecdotal record and a behavior 
rating scale were also provided for more formal 
reports . The observer reports were inform^.l and 
observations were exchanged by staff members 
during large and small group discussions. These 
discussion groups were le.’.d by a professional 
staff member or by the Assistant Director. 



SitSA (Chattahoochee, Clayton, Gwinnett, Houston, and Walker 
Counties 5 and Marietta City) 

(a) A List of Five Most Effective Project Activities 

(l) Early Years 



(a. Summer Remedial Program(Reading and Mathematics) 
(Marietta) 

(b , Science (Walker ) 

(c. Kindergarten (Marietta) 

(d. Diagnostic and Remedial Reading (Walker) 

(e. Physical Education (Walker) 

(2) Middle Years 



(a. Summer Remedial Program (Reading and Mathematics) 
(Marietta) 

(b. Science (Walker) 

(c. Diagnostic and Remedial Reading (Walker) 

(d. Physical Education (Walker) 

(e. Special Reading (Marietta) 

(3) Teen Years 



(a.. 

(b. 

(c. 



Science (Walker) 

Physical Education (w’alker) 
di , and e. Wo other activities were 
this SMSA "C" with enough evaluative 
melee a judgraent with regard to their 



avrailablo for 
information .to 
effectiveness. 
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M^-.-,vvv->^':>c:'- o-''‘ Project Activities Listed in Pc.ro 
Co) Strengths rnc. v-Jciki.eo.o.. o. r. . ^ 

' ' . . np’* [ Q j 1, 2» oncL o» 

Section 9 ^ > 



(1) ?.cr.cdial Pi-osra:r. (Evading ar.d Mathematioa ) 



o 

ERIC 



•'Criticel procedural aspects df the^suivaer 
.e.3dial progr^ in 

generally proved .0 of 

however, >"dve leeh no ^ Street School, 

classrooms and the ^ to le very 

■r^v^r^(^ this prograra v?as neias *ie.u. jxuv 

helpful es-oeoially during weau.er^ o ■ 

;Iin?r handicap in air-ccnditionxng th.o_..e^_ ... 



tTacher tiust talk above the souna 
conditioner. In Senerax, nowevor, the , 

certainly teachers and pupils /; • 

energetic than they might nave wiuh.uu th. .n- 



conditionix 









) C 



<\TT Y«o-^pr-i <il3 vere furnished to pupils free j.n 

this piogri^^-textloohs,, worhPooEs 

v>nntr This proceaure xriaae lo possi 

Dook papoi. ^ tje done in 

teachers to requi - ^ " skills could thus be 
systeinatic fashion. Stuiy “loot" or "forgotten’ 

eLessed without the handicap or ^ 

s.,.,v,.;niQ Verv little homeworK X'/as assigu^t. 
n^ref of'relsoL The abundance of dudio-visual 
^“ipment and other teacher aids remove^t^^^ 

Dilioy 01 ^cacnci ._ta-*n that the x^?eal•^:h Oi 

r^rL^m^-ials S Saci'ous, cool rooms set the 
stage for ah effective progra... 



Personnel who were errployod for the program were 
among the most hiohiy wr-rietta system. Five 

:nffr.r.ss £ “ 

other five x-jere selected becau^io 
comoetence in teaching. 



the ten professional 
Procedure in traiUd-nei za^ ^ 

•n'onle for the surimer program possibij/ c .. 

people X TT-oo it n-i ^ht have Decn. Au.u.->-.cox- 

structured as well as it “ «» o-c.,.:.;.ng day 

several meetings '‘'«"^®^held pri tr-in'^ng should 

on June 6, I Relieve the 

have been more exten w. ^ ^ deto.il than xvas 

should have been planned “ Sf <;“ dct. 

tho c-se. Use of audio-visual .nd- snoaxa _ 

■cn^ Cu.s ^ factor X'/as the aex:eiruno;, 

greater stress. x..,-ii d-^vs of supervisoa 

even so, I believe at least ovw .uli au.ys 



»I3a3»KSR^fa’'S^et.<..irr*irf’. 
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cu-'^ricuim planrdng and/or in-service training vcuia 
have been helpfnl and should be incorporated in 
next year's progran. 

The overall organization of the suTirier program 
reflected in the daily schedule was based on tw 3 
TDreirdses: (l) Teach pupils during the morning nours^ 

wdth all "home" work done at school, yet try bo of.v,. 
lunch“To pupils before dismissal (2) Cut across 
actual grade placement lines to place uhe pupil m 
whatever level of instruction he^ needed, ihese iwo 
premises, eight weeks later, still ^sound .^^,,,, 4 - 

reality, they have proved most difficult *co 
Fo^si-oly it inline desirable ia the 19S7 prograr to 
select only pupils who need comprehensive reneaj.a_^^ 
instruction in both language arts (reading, ^spe^*ir.b> 
English, composition, speech, writing) and in 
mathematics. The narrow concept of remedial re aaing 
should likely be expanded. These pupils could 
be kept at school for some 4-5 nours witn ins . 10.1 
planned to fit their needs. In other words, an 
adaptation of the staggerea scneaule ac> xolluv.i,a 
summer may be desirable. 

’ • ' Evrduaticn procedures for the summer pro^-' 
seem to have been very effective. Reports to 
have gone home at two week intervals. Fina- rtspoi 
were mailed to parents . Comprehensive ^testing using 
the California achievement tests, was ao'ne at one 
beginning of the program and again at the 
Indication on cumulative guidance folders of u.iu 
pupil's instructional level has been made by sujimor 
teachers . Follow up of these pupils will i:nen 0. 

possible. 

In summary, then, I recommend (l) 
the diagnosis of pupil’s needs as a. part 
pupil selection process and (2) more intensive 
explicit teacher training." 






(b. Science (Walker County) 



The flexibility of the scheduling was a,idv..u oy 
staff that was willing to work at hours _ other than 
the standard school schedule. Field trips^aemanaon 
the unusual hours and allowed instruction oo rcc,u.4 
beyond the classroom. 

The teachers were widely diversified in thc^i 
range of experience and were of great help 
another in teaching science in grades one through 

twelve . 
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The faculty "was racially integrated. The 
integration of staff dispelled many superstieione^ 
nisconeaptions, and stereotypes about the American 

The course of stud5>’ V7as traditional in approach; 
but certain aspects of tecrri teaching were utilized 
v/hich allowed staff nenbers to concentrate lesson 
plans on specialised areas and allov/cd the children 
to benefit from the variety of personalities in the 
teaching staff. Class changes were made on a weekly 
basis . 

The staff agreed that tlie attitudes of childr-.u: 
had changed in a positive direction of more incercsu 
in science and their environment and that potential 
drop-outs had developed new educational attitudes 
and goals. 

' Audio-visual aids v/ere lacking since equipment 
companies had many items that had been planned for 
use in this program on back orders . Standardized 
test materials also arrived late and prevented an 
assessment to be made by pro- and post-testing as 
originally planned; howeverj standardised tests were 
administered in the middle of the program which will 
provide base line data for future activities. 

In summary, strengths vjere composed of 
teaching aspects, flexible schedule, and a cooiDcrative 
integrated staff, while weaknesses included a lack 
of audio-visual aids ir. science and pre- and post- 
testing by standardized instruments for evaluative 
purposes. 



(c. Kindergarten 



"Strengths of critical procedural aspects of 
the activity include several points. First of all, 
the Jtindergartens v;ere under direct, daily super- 
vision and evaluation of the Principals of the 
elementary schools in which they v/ere housed. Mater 
and equipment were abundant. Personnel, (teachers) 
were all fully certified Georgia elementary teachers 
The schedule was in keeping with what research says 
to the maximum time kindergartens should operate 
daily, 8:30 A.M. - 1:30 P.M. Within this framework 
great flexibility v/as permitted in arranging group 
activities. Evaluation procedures v/ere planned at 
the outset, v/ith the Director and Superintendent of 
Schools attending a Research Seminar at the Continui 
Center for Adult Education at the University of Gcor 



Xi.'.lS 










Althoueih no outside agency v/as called upon to c-i/aluaue 
the activity^ the Coordinators and the Superintendent 
have at hand several evaluation reports 2 namely ^ 
results of Metropolitan Readiness tests given in 
January and June, results of teacher -check lises on 
social progress in January and in June^ results of 
parent check lists at the end of the program, 
folders of student work. 



Weaknesses of critical procedural aspects may 
lie in the fact that since Georgia trains fev; teachers 
in early childhood education and since ?rincipa.ls 
in general lack extensive training in such programs, 
the actual teaching may not have 130021 as dynamic and 
effective as one v;ould hope. Also the tremendous 
task involved in selecting, procuring, distributing 
equipment and materials v;ithin such a short perioa of 
ti'me left too little time for tho coordinators to 
supervise the daily program and proxmde as inuch in- 
service training for teachers as v/as needed. 

Svalua.tion will have to be done as the pupils who 
benefited from the five months of kindergarten move 
into first grade and further schooling'.' 

(d. Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 

Remodeled facilities were considered to be a 
decided strength as cor.ipared to unremodeled facilities 
iv’hich were too hot during the summer sessions and als-o 
overcrowded. A Mobile Reading Unit was quite helpful 
in establishing summer reading centers closest to the 
largest numbers of participants. 

An initial survey of e:-cisting faciliti-es in 
adjoining counties and sta.tes for information cn 
types of equipment available and their uses help rmake 
decisions for the purchase of remedial reading 
materials . A reading center was established to 
facilitate fuller use of vUll materials. An in-service 
training program was established for teachers and 
aides in the use and preparation of reading materials. 
The reading center provided duplicating services for 
the reading teachers and aides. 

Although tho reading center provided a central 
place for storage and check-out point for materials, 
many materials did not gain their fullest use because 
of distribution e. g. teachers of outlying, parts of 
the county had to travel to the center to check out 
materials and some teachers did talce advantage of 
the materials and services that were offered by the 
c-enter. 
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Teachers, aides, and the coordinator 'were 
qualified for their positions; ho'^-zever, it was ‘ 
difficult to fill the positions and many qua,lified 
aides were not employed until the regular school 
tern v;as near completion. A psychologist v;as not 
able to offer enough time to do all of the necessary 
testing and not enough funds were allotted to hire 
more professional personnel. Also, personnel funds 
were not adequate enough to hire the necessary 
numbers of teacher aides. 






The program was made considerably stronger 
homogeneous grouping by chronological mental age, 
by reading ability; and by classes of three to five 
children each; hov;ever, this did pose schedifli'Ag 
difficulties with other scheduled regular classes 
dui’ing the normal school term. 



Summer students were screened by the use of 



1 -* 



Gates Primary and Readiness Tests and classes were 
homogeneously grouped according to reading; level:: . 
Classes were composed of six or less children per 
group. The program was limited to word recognition 
skills, listening skills, and ccmiore hens ion skills. 
This screening, group size, ana. limitation of areas 
to be covered by teachers and aides are viewed as 
areas of strength; however, the amount of time used 
to screen and schedule the classes; the lack of 
enough aides for numerous groups , and the lack of 
enough space were viewed as serious weaknesses. 
Scheduling was a problem for the regular term and 
the summer term programs. 



An evaluation by statistical ana.lysis of test 
data of the regular tern prograan xv’as not attempted 
because of the short duration of its opera/cion. 



Documentation of the summer program included 
Daily Record Sheets of Claiss Activities; Pre- G.nd 
Post Achievement Tests; SRA Progress Report; 

Summary Progress Report; and a graph of each child’s 
achie'/ement test results; all of which greatly aided 
this eva.luation; however, at the beginning of the 
program this type of record keeping was strange and 
quite different for teachers and aides, and tests 
were administered to children at the wrong reading 
levels , 



(e. Physical Education (Walker) 



The evaluation of this program inclioaood that 
the primary objective X'/as physical fitness rather 
than physica.1 education. Guidelines suggested by 











O 

me. 



wO 



taa r'..'.jsident * 0 Council on Physical Fitness wore 
used zo evaluate tne physical fitness of children 
in grades one through tv/elve of both sexes. 



The progreiri was considered strong since it was 
directed to^/ards specific objectives with prescricod 



criterions of performance. 



Also , 



one nr OAT am was 



well organi?ied and all stuaenrs and teachers 
pated. A final strength v/as the endorseraent 



one 



prograni oy parents. 



Decided disadvantages included the lack of a 
physical education building witn the consequences 
limited equipment for games > lack of storage-;, c.nd 
lack of shower and dressing room facilities. .'.Isoj 
full time physical education instructors were not 
available in all schools 5 and not enough time was 
devoted to the activity. 
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?Aia‘ II 

9 /A^iiYSIS GY TII2 KOIY 2YFECTIV2 ACTIVITIES ZiFfD FiETHODS 

Si'ISA (All other county and City systeras not listed as part of 

Sl'iSA L, Bj C, or E) 

(a) A List of Five Most Effective Project Activities. 

(1) Early Years. 



(a. 



Nutrition Consultation (Dodge County) 

(b. Psychological Program (Dodge County) 

(c. Remedial Reading (Dodge County Summer Program) 

(d. P.emedial Reading (Bodge County Regular Term Program) 
(e. Kindergarten (Dodge County) 

(2) Middle Years. 

(a. Nutrition Consultation (Dodge County) 

(b. Psychological Program (Dodge County) 

(c. Remedial Reading (Dodge County Summer Program) 

(d. Elementary Counseling (Dodge County) 

(e. Improvement of Instruction of Reading by the Use of 
Audio Visual Equipment. 

(3) Teen Years. 



(a. Nutrition Consultation (Dodge County) 

(b. Psychological Program (Dodge County) 

(c. Remedial Reading (Dodge County Summer Prograra) 

(d. Vocational Training (Lot^mdes County) 

(e. Summer Remedial E.eading Program 

(b) Strengths and Weaknesses of Project Activities lisuea 4.n 
II, 9j SMSA ■•‘D’*, 1, 2, and 3. 

(1) Early Years. 

(a. Nutrition Consultation (Dodge County) Survey given 
to Dodge County made the following revelations about the 
students’ eating habits so that a more realistic program 
can be planned for the county s Honey is nou aiwciys a 
factor in nutrition j the lunchroom could oe more of a 
learning experience for cnildrsn ~ e.g. using silver coriecu-^y ^ 
the strong and weak points in the childrens' diets were seen. 

The nutrition course that the consultant taugnt shovj'ed 
the lunchroom w'orkers more about what they snouici be serving 
and why. Hopefully the results will te oetter w'orkers ana 
managers and; 'more mut r itious smaais ;• 
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The 



The lunchrocu records x/erc not .-Iccpt 
records v7ere kept in another office; 



by the consultant, 
therefore s the 



nutrition consultant x?as not always av/ara of any changing 
policies. If classes are to be taught to the v/orkers, 
attendance tiust be compulsory. Teachers did not take an 



active part in the surveys and evaluation. The results 
being that they’d be more aware of their students* 
nutrition. 



Many of the children from low income families get 
their only full meal of the day in the school lunchroom. 
Malnutrition is a problem of a very large percentage^ of 
these children. If they are to be helped educationally 
then it is necessary and needful that their diets be 
improved both at school and at home. 

(b. Psychological Program (Dodge County) A study relating 
to fifty-six children x?ho v?ere referred for evaluation between 
February i> 1965 and May 31 , 1966. 

During the period betx-jeen February 1 and May 31 1266 * 

fifty-six children were referred for evaluation, ihe 
referrals came from various sc'xrcesj tnat is^ grade ucaCiiCizi; 
and in some cases, the parents themselves requested assistance. 
/j.11 children involved in this study had one basic problen, 
that iSj they were underachievers' in their present grade ^ 
placement. Eop/ever, as v7ould be expected tiiere were additio..ai 
areas of conflict in almost every case. These ranged from^ 
lack of conflict in almost every case. These ranged from lack 
of attendance and acting out behavior in the classroom, to 
everx lack of adjustment in the home situation. 

All children x^ere enrolled in the public school system 
and the age range vjas from 6.7 years to 14. S years, ihe niet^ii 
age was 10 years 3 months. These children ran the ^ gamut in 
regard to socio-economic level, tnat is, rrom the lox-je* 
levels to the upper strata in this particular community. 
However, the majority of cases were at the marginal or sub- 
marginal level in regard to socio-economic status. Also, 
there was a central theme involving cuxturai. depnvatxOxi 
the majority of cases. 

Although in the majority of cases there is some group 
data in regard to achievement, group IQ, etc., there V7<is j.n 
each particular case an individual assessiaent. Thererore, 
the first step was to have each child evaluated in regard 
ro intellectual capacity and personality, capabilitaes. 
Consequently each child was seen by a qualified clinical 
psychologist for..a complete psychological assessment. In 
the cases where the families showd an active interest, ^ 
individual appointments v;ere given to discuss the o'otaineci 
findings as related to their child. On a fex7 occasiGns;..in 
which the isarents themselves had requested 



n en i* s 



O 






-^niticilly — before -psycholopicril evaluation and than 

.-.o aaLting for informing of the results. 



ien follow inc 



s'oj.ici;;iriv the os'.' ' . tgical assesstiont n proposed pxan 

was thoU adopted for .;c_n of the fiftyipix children. ^ ^ _ 

Proposals ware tiade with the emphasis being that tncy shouaa 
fit the individual needs of each chiad. Consequently soriiw 
of the suggestions are goi'ug bo involve a l^‘*d term 
treatment procedure and the total results or thru study are 
not c-’oing to he available at this time. Therefore, the 



data will be 



__ sported in view* of tne present status a.nd <-he 

above reservations should be kept an mar.d. 

i-ifter the children were evaiuatec psycno-.ogac«^iiy , ei.-y 



up 


1 

uG 


into thii 


(1 


) 


ibCl'uGGb iG 


(2 


> 


Personal 






symptoms 


(3 


) 


Problems 



; \ O 



V — ^ 

of pGrson 2 .Xi.ty disturl>GiiCG* 

Using these rather broad classification areas the 
children x/ere then placed as follows: Tv/enty-eight 

considered to be strictly Ei-iR candidates. Three chij-dren 
xyere placed in the category involving personality adjustment 
orobicins that showed overt symptoms of annaety azrd tne remain, 
children were categorized as underachievers in view of 
innate capacity. 

Foiioxjing the categorizing of the students, incividual 
conferences x;ere then arranged xyith the parents vino shOvred 
an active interest in their child ‘s progress. This involved 
eleven parent-converence-interviev/s. Interestingly enough, 
of the eleven parents vyho came in for t.ae intervieX'js, sevc^n 
of these had a child x- 7 ho x/as an underachiever with perfectly 
good potential but obviously not doing well. This it not to 
infer* that the other parents xyere not interested but tney 
simply did not ’’push, for :an interview-' and due to fhno 
limitation it was impossible for a meeting witn eacii 
individual parent. Kovrever, the findings, primarily^ thosti ^ 
involved with the Ei-S. group, were given to tne school counsel 
or the classroom teacher herself with instructions to interpr 
these in a broad sense to the family and point out that they 
v/ould need specialized educational programming, in a tex/ in~ 
stances it x<^as felt that because of the highly explosive 
connotation that would be involved xyith such^a diagnostic ^ 
label as mental retardation the teacher should ^bc the one wO 
consult x* 7 ith the parents. Therefore, an additional 
'intervie'ws xjcre a'rrangcd for parents conference o^. uha 
candidates . 










These conferences were carried oui: by che visiein^ teacher j 
Hrs* V.'ilco;:. 

As of September 10 ^ IS‘66^ ten children of the twent^r- 
eight considered for El 'll placeraent alone, have beer, placed in 
a spccialiced program for the school year 1966-67. The 
remaining eighteen are enrolled in their regular class and 
of course, their teachers have been informed of their limita- 
tions and consequently are expected not to ‘place a great 
deal of pressure' on the individual to achieve at a 
regular class level. As much individual time and attention 
as is possible have been suggested to be giver, these children, 
coupled with the suggestion for improving their shills out- ■ 
side of academic areas. Three of the children that have not 
been placed in EhH., however, have been referred to 'vocational 
Rehabilitation for vocational assistance. 

Four children were placed on intensive casework during 
the sumraer by the visiting teacher and as of Septmeber, 1966, 
raarired improvement has been shown in three cases 1 The 
fourth case is judged as remaining about at the same level. 
This of course, indicated a 75% improvement rate for this smal 
group. The remaining children as of September, 1966, have 
not had any individuaiiced treatment. However, steps are bein 
Implemented at this point to see that they are placed in 
individual therapeutic situations or at least a group program 
will be improvised betw’cen nov; and the end of the forth- 
coming school year. The majority of the cases of course 
will be seen by the clinical psychologist or the consulting 
psychiatrist. In a few of the cases the visiting teacher 
will continue with the treatment and in a fev instances other 
auxiliary personnel will be employed in treating these chil 

It is felt that the most challenging group from the 
professional point of view is the one involving the third 
category. These children definitely present a challenge in 
terms of helping them, since they do not display overt 
symptoms of maladjustment either through individual incer- 
viewing or through projective testing. Eighty per cent of 
thes-e children have been placed in the remedial program due 
to their poor achievemient . It is felt that this is necessary 
even though their intellectual capacity may be even average 
or above, they are obviously not producing from an academic 
point of view. It is with this category of patients that 
major emphasis will be placed or. obtaining the cooperation of 
the parents as far as w'orking through and with them on a 
professional basis. 

In regard to discussions it should be noted that of all 
the cases referred, there was definitely evid-ence of some 
kind of problem. 
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Although wu do net hnve a braak down par in ragard to 
the i-v-ason for rofarrai.^ they v;cra all undar-achievers, basi- 
cally, The individual taachors had correctly diagnosed 
their problenu In other words- if a child, after psycho- 
logical asscssnent was found to be in need of a specialised 
educaticiial progrita^ generally, ' t’lis was the opinion of the 
teacher, that is, he was a slow learner and felt to be 
mentally retarded. In a few instances of course, the reason 
for referral was wrong, that is, the child vms categorised as 
having behavior problems wlien in reality these were sirapdy 
acting out manifestations of behavior. However, by and 
large, as previously noted the referrals were quite adequate 
and therefore valid. 



In regard to the discussion pertainivig to the findings 
it is felt that basically ail referrals w'ere quite npp'to- 



priate. In retrospect of course, some of these children siiould 



have been referred rmuch earlier but hindsight is always 
better than foresight. 



Tr 



This study consisted of psychologically evaluating fifty- 
six children that were referred to the office of the visiting 
teacher during the raonths of February through jday of 1966. 
These children consequently were viewed in termts of v;hat 
service, if any, could be provided and no prior experimental 



ccsign iiac oeexi ecsignatca. 



At the present time no definite conclusions can be 
reached as to the final results. However, from a service 
oriented viewpoint, the proposals that were made and the im- 
plication of these proposals has been quite rewarding. It is 
felt chat particular strexigth lies in the ability of the 
civerage teacher to note disturbances in her classrooni situation 
As far as weaknesses are concerned several of the children 
should have been referred at ah earlier age. Perhaps not 
enough emphasis was placed on obtaining a parent-ccnfcrence- 
interview as could have been and some of the goals may not 
bo obtainable due to the environmental situation. Nevertheless 
it is felt that our efforts up to this point have been 
positive and consequently rev/arding to the staff as a whole. 

A contixvuation is definitely going to be in order in regard 
to the treaCrfiOnt cases, V'hich will shortly 'be implemented throe 
the clinic. 



(c. Remedial Reading (Dodge County) 



Project Strengths included J 



(1) A daily in-scrvice program v;as held. 

(2) Individual teacher conferences V7ieh the psycho 
legists concerning each child, 

(3) Collection of complete social histories and 

two psychological evaluations giving under- 

standing as to causes of children’s difficul- 
ties 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



« •t’ r-^ •\ 



2^l£^ft2.S 311^. 3(^Uip£iliiriC W£i!ir«ii i£t3 iLli. 33rX~Vj.tl.J--, 

or novcr arrived. 

Teachers did not use -all the equipmerxt because 
they had not been instructed about hov; to use 
it. In some cases the mxachine arrived but 
no materials or vice-vcrsa. 



This nrocrram provided each child a complete psycbclonicai 
testing at‘the beginning and at the end of thc^jessxonj. , Tnere 
were also social histories collected on each cuxlci. ix-xs 
\ms a concentrated attempt to discover the precise reaserxs^^^ 
which prevent a child from doixig the v7ork whxcn .xo is capau-u 
of do4 at school. During this summer session psycnoiogists 
were available for 15 days to work X7ith tne suaceuci^ r.cxv^xxig ^ 
emotional difficulties and al.so to x?ork witn t-eachers^coaw^xux.--i, 
the instructional program for each of t.-ie chiiaren enroiiuu 
in the remedial program. Specialised equrpment suca as 
controlled readers, film strips, Tachist-O-Scxopes, ij-imstrip 
previewers arxd projectors, screens., tape recoruers, overhuau 
projectors, etc., were purchased to insure new approacnes 
toward reading: therefore, attitudes improvea. ihese cLxlexxx- 
needed to get out of their •'-^ruts'- of the same approach, 
haturally educational opportunities are more cicccssible 
these children are armed x-^ith a better readxr.g 



/ J 



^ ~ 

XvoI:;ciu..-.cl. 



^Dodge County Regular Term Drograim) 






Strengths included; 






( 2 ) 

(3) 



(4) 



(5) 

( 6 ) 



(7) 

( 2 ) 



There v/ere deteririined professionally curtified 
teachers x-/no veered from old methces or teachxng 
reading. 

For the most part students xjere eager to go 
cxiong with nex7 experimentatl methods. 

Small classes in tx-70 of the schools xvnich 
allovjed some individual help. . ^ 

Sorae definite gains were made in students 

reading ability . , , . 

Some of the students attitudes toward reaaing^ 
and toxjard school iiriproved as x-?as proved by the 

questionnaires. _ _ ^ - ..j.-. 

Teachers reported that some xvithdrawn cniiaren ^ 
became more outgoing perhaps because of the n;-v.r 

attention they received. ^ 

Feeiirxg of accomplishraent felt greater tcxun rear 

of failure. 

Classroom distractions x^ere minimiee-. 
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PX0g;CCEirt W4i;cl*viic.SSC;S lliClUCcU . 

Ov The :3ive Lioxich pereoe u^.s eoo briel to set 



( 2 ; 



u» tor*ci pi‘o:'i4ir.i £iid £o esrry i£ out oiiocLiv^-ly • 
2qui‘piT.ir*£ aiiU n£itorx£i.s wtro j.auu in umvxii^* 



(3) Personnel ch«rigin<;r jobs in one school (ac one 
tii'iC tone teacher had 72 students.) 



(4) Too many children in at least 3 of the schools. 



(5) ‘ho reading consultant could be found as had 
orl.p,i.n^XXy boutii pXcUiii^h • 



(6) 


There "v7as 
children. 


a lacK or p’reper lu 


(7) 


There was 
schools. 


inadequate housing 


(3) 


The in-se 


rvice time xvas insui 


(9) 


Teachers were not familiar wi 
evaluation ’procedures. 



.V ^ ^ j- 



of tuc 



^ juU..»wiiU « 



w ^ t C S ^ X’il^, cil id 



In considering the overall results of the research lor the 
reaediai reading project, it raust constantly be Kept in ni^nd 
the essential pieces of data on which the research is basea was 
secured by or from teachers with little or no e:cperience in resea^^n. 
Althouc-h every attempt was made to insure the objectivity ana ac- 
curacy ""of the data obtained, the time period involved 
phasis on instruction placed some serious limitations^ on uae 
research effort. It is for this reason that the results cannot 
be considered conclusive in any sense. 



<^s has already been indicated, the program was aimed essen- 

- A TC; +- 0 . QA Tn.or,™ 



tiallv at those students in the I.O. range of 75 to 90. Inec- 

^ '■ fcp. ^ 



reticaily. students above an approximate 90 I.Q. would b 
expected to function within normal range and 

a specialised program such as rem.edial reaciing. The students 
75 to 90 I.Q. could not be expected to make an average amount Oi 
progress in comparison to national norms on stand.rrdisad^ tests. ^ 
It therefore seemed advisable to devise some xv-ay in whicn^ prtgt.; 
could be measured, but which would also take iirto consideration 
the expected slow rate of groxjth of this ciassificauxon^or^ stu- 
dents." For this reason raw score data was used in the anaiys-o 

of test scores. 






The program operated in 5 schools. While the assumption ?.s 
made for research purposes that the teachers x-;ere ccmparaoie com- 
petencifes, such «as not actually the case. Tncra was constdc.oo.c 
variation in the capabilities o£ tne teacaers ii:v.-ivco. ^ _So„w . 
the teachers x^ere quite experienced and otner naa very iim^tau 




Hfiiifiii 
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A few of ol'.o toachors v.oro uall oraicad ia the field 
o^’readliif arid otheto haa r.o sp.acialltad preparation xu thia ^ri,. . 
sincrthe'proffra. .ae into 

cerri., it was necessary -o taA*- ti— a—- *— i-a ^ 

cured at the ttoe and to pivc them as rvucr. help ana 

o.- during the operation or tne program, 

t::inb;e “ucter-^ur-d, enpei-ienca/and personality are therefore 
intervening variables which are not reflected to any apiucci^niv 

^XLCiHu in Liii^ i cSCc.j- c*.* • 

.1 second intervei^ing variable is the size of tue class. Clatv.-- 

sise varied from a low o... oo a i . 

u-i- ■■•n a sense, a nlanned one. .it the beginnirig oi t.,e piOfc.i.... .-i- 

iJinite criteria were set for the number of students per teacher 
in an effort Co encourage the indiviacai cobools to ea?erri..-ni. 
vith various lueunous ox, or^-,cinj--iing , ... 

was a variety or class Oi.gun...ictu^Oi. c...a 

uhe sise of class anrollmant. Some or tne itcnowi^o ocnucuU. 
dents in such a way that they receivea the ecu^viixi^at x -a 
instruction. Other schools scheduled the wor.c or t.ieiA remu xc.^ ^ 
teacher with groups of 6 to 15 for periods or ^ 

At a later pornt, we x.;ill have some reference uo ua..u 
comparison between large enrollment classes anc smc.xx iin-uix...c..ru. 
classes and the comparable improvements. 

Identification of students is a tnere xnt.ei.vu.niai, v^_--‘d-u^ ^ 
which is not taken into consideration in the researc.i. 
of which students were to be included in the Program jas le.,h .. 
the decision of faculty in each individual school ra^.ier thxr_^ 

Che basis of a single criterion or multiple ^ 

tions, while they were supposedly based on s.ucents . ‘ 

and ability, have a high degree of sud: ecnivity . _.niu, 
becomie aonarent when we make reference to a deswLiptiOit ^ ^ 

all group and the individual schools at tne oeginuix\g oi l .u i-.. 
gram and again, at the end. 

A fourth variable that must be considered in any ^[xalysis or 
the data, if; a lack of classroom space in 3 o. ..ae 5 
the same' time that the program began, orders were p-aced or^^uu.... 
porary classroom buildings to house 4^ of tae classes. Ib. ^ 

three schools involved there was absolutely no acaxi-xonax ^ 

room snace available. Because of lengthy administrative^ prouou^ 
T^ecessary to secure clearance for constructing tne Duilciai^s, 
buiidJn^s -ere not actually in place until the final week or -a. 
rro-ram" This raeant that these four classes haa to meet 
??afwL available in the school. Some of them met in a coi... 
of the library, some in the lunchroom, ana otners in small uuu 
ference rooms far to small for the number or chiidien. 
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While every awLeiapi: ya?; ntade to secure uniforr:; administra- 
tion^ it is fait that there uas considerable variability in test 
administration. Tin: raocarchers did not feel that students would 
respond aaequately it tested by someone other than their own 
teacher. It was therefore necessary that all the tests be acltiin- 
istered by the teacher, liowaver., the researchers note that in sji 
situations the administration of the tests was not conpletely 
accurate, however > it is believed that they were sufficiently 
accurate to give some indication of the accuracy of the pregran. 



y'iccording to teacher opinion.; there was a siseable increase 
in children at the lower evid of reading skills but not as much, 
change for those at the upper end. Teachers also judged student; 
on the presence or absence of ’'symptoms of poor reading. 



It was noted that iiiost of the syraptoms of poor reading de- 
creased markedly in number. The most significant exceptiGn.s arc 
in the area of vjord recognition skills. Dif faculty/ with conson. .nt 
blends was reduced only slightly during the program and dif f dculty 
with closed syllables reduced by a smaller percentage than most 
c ther symp toms . 

Teachers reported that 86 per cent of the stuuents had a 
better attitude toward reading and that the general attitude of 
42 per cent was more positive. They also believed that 159 of 
the 207 students had improved in reading skills ^ though the. de- 
gree of iifiprovement was not specified. A social cund' emotional 
change in some students was noted ‘ 63 per cent of the stuuents 

were identified as having improved in reading and were more 
outgoing than they had been at the beginning of the program. 

As to total benefit derived from the program, teachers belicv-jc 
that 3 per cent received no benefit^ 37 per cent received little 
and 60 per cent much benefit. 

Students were also given their opportunity to indicate, what 
they thought of the remedial reading prograrii. To insure that 
reading handicaps w'ouid not interfere with the child's being CDle 
to indicate his preference of response, on the questionnaire, the 
items were read and explained by the evaluator to all of the 
students. Specific in.-., tractions for marking the preferred res- 
ponse were given item by icem. The teacher was not present duritg 
the administration and no attempt was madu to identify the students 
according to response. On this quest ionnarlrCs 47 per cent of tho_ 
students reported that they felt they could read a ’’little better’ 
and 39 per cent ”a lot better'*’ than before enrollment in the class. 
Reading improvement in other classes were reported by 57 per c-ent 
of the students and better pronunciation of words by 85 per cent. 
Almost three fourths (74 per cent) said that they had "enjoyed*' 
the class. 
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(a. ivindcirgnrten. Dodge County: ?rograi:i Strengths 

XncX uden • 

1. There was reading readiness preparation. 

2. There was evidence of social skills being learned. 

3. Activities V 7 ere designed to help the child in the 
process of socialisation improving the self-concept. 



n • 



The child was exposed to tne world of books and 
ioarniiig; in addition to tnis^ attitudes and values 



were eiriphasised. 

■rogran hJeaknasses included: 

1. There was a lack of housing in tnree schools. 

2. Materials and desks were late m arriving. 

3. All the classes had too many students. 



4 



There was no formal guide or format to help the 
teachers structure their programs. 



5. There was not enough in-service xrork. 



6 . 



None of the teachers had kindergarten teaching 
experience. 



7 . The teachers were unfamiliar Xv^ith evaluation 
procedures . 

One of the great needs of the educationally cepriveu chiiu i.-> 
arly childhood education. The kindergarten program served its 
rime objective by breaking the cycle of cultural deprivati.on oy 
ntroducing the children to a different set or cultu^ral values, 
his program helped the children in the soc.ialisai.ica proceso ai.a 
exposed them to books and music thus stimulating an increased^ 
.nterest in the world about them. Hopefully x-7ith this sort of 
inrichment, the children x-7ill enter school Xirith a more positive; 



attitude 


tov;ard educat 


ion . 




(2) Kidd 


le Years. 






(a. 


Same as (1) 


(a. 


above 


(b. 


Same as (1) 


(b. 


above 


(c. 


Same as (i) 


(c. 


above 
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(d. El£ir:ant;c._'y Counstiling (Dodge County) 'J’his project involved 
an "M" of 100 which is felt to he a very positive factor- All 
screening for psyciiologicals were 'done in advance by the counselor: 
evidence from the test results were available to the counselor at 
the time the project began. 

In order to assert the effectiveness of the overall prograr;. 
a sampling of the original 100 v;as taken at the end of the session 
and evaluated in terns of changes. This was conC; of course, v.^ith 
the realisation that for the best results the entire 100 children 
should hcive been evaluated but due to the cime factor this was 
impossible. 



A- One prime X'/eakness in terms of the entire study Tvas felt to 
be directly related to tlie source of referral. In other words, 
improper referrals ueie quite frequent and this in itself was tin:: 
consuming and 



consequently was felt to be a major deficit. 



B.The 'enper.luencal design itself left rmuch in qvtestion, that 
is„ pre~ and post'-cvo.luations were not always complete. Although 
the “N’’ was felt to bo sufficient » the problems ss reported for 
referral of course was directly concerned with the entire obtained 
and this in itself also is considered to be a weakness. 



C.The individual experience and training of the counselor hiir.self 



left much to be desired but at the same time it vi 
profited a great deal by having this opportunity. 



felt 



:hat 



The counselor was involved > primarily ^ with individuals 
rather chan groups. It is felt that the individual contacts v/ere 
more beneficial in the long run, hotc'ever.;: the counselor feels 
that this would not necessarily be true in every situation but due 
to his ovm limited experience with group work he v;as better prepared 
to help the individual clients on a one to one basis. 

The main goal was to help the individual clients both in terms 
of achievement and personal adjustment. One prime objective was 
to increase their achievement level in relationship to eheir in- 
tellectual potential. At the same time a great deal of emphasis 
was placed on minimizing behavior reaction. 

As can be seen by using a subjective rating scale a certain 
amount of success was incurred. Whether this will have a long 
range effect at this point of course is unansx-rerable. At the same 
time the counselor became quite aware of his o\m limitations in 
terms of meeting the needs of a number of children should he con- 
tinue to work on an individual patient basis. Consequently more 
effort v/iil be employed in group xi/ork for the future. 

The overall results suggest that the project was X'7cll worth 
undertaking in terms of improvement at least at the surface level. 

At the same time the limitations of the design are being kept in 
mind. In regard to future planning, steps v/iil be implemented to 
correct the errors that have been made in this initial report. 
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(e. ^ linprovcraii':!; c£ Instruction of Eeadinj by the use of 
Audio Visual Equipraon^. (Appling County) The obvious 
strengths of this prograiii ilfi. the ortensive planniag;, teacher 
involvement and docuiuontation. Although the programs chief aim 
was the improvement of instruction.^ very little was said about the 
content and evaluation analysis of the use of audio visual ;iardwar> 
in the classroom.* howeveiu the report sets procedural criteria by 
which an excellent analysis might be obtained ^ The project report 
sets forth specific performance criterixa for evaluation of behav- 
ioral changes in children x^here audio visual hardware can be u.se^. 

It might be said that now that procedural aspects have been 
solidified the iTiOre difficult problem of designing instruments and 
techniques to measure the beha.viorai changes must be ascertained. 
The evaluative effort for this project was a weakness. 



(3) 



Yccirs* 



(a. Same as (i) (a. above, 
bame as (i) aDOve. 






(c. Vocational Training (Lowndes County) The essential 

construction of facilities for housing an Industrial Arc. 
Departraent has caused a delay with respect to full implementation 
of that portion of the project activities which involves childra:.. 



However the fact that the building equipment will be avail- 
able for student use during the early part of the 1966-67 school 
year is considered, in itself., one criterion for evaluation. One 
might think of 1966-67 as a year comprised of readiness activities 
involvirkg the staff;; children and building; and* in this veirip wa 
have made excellent progress. 



The following table may help to illustrate the effectiveness 
of Title I in enhancing educational opportunities at the IJestside 



High School; 



CLASS SNROLLMSHTS 



i\‘ uifi D o £ b u uci t s 



Subject Area 



1965-66 



1966-67 



Industrial Arts ------- 

Business Education- - - - - - 
Home Economics ------- 



101 

25b 



TOTAL 



jo4 



144 

220 

218 



532 



TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 726 



666 



The major strengths of the project were in the planning Sc.age. 
and included such items as; Survey of needs, specification of mnjo 
and minor objectives, statement of philosophy, deiitkitations of ob- 
jectives, and instrumentation by which the evaluation of behavioral 
changes and minimum performance may be ascertained. 
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S-anr:ier 



riciricdiai Readir;;^ rrogriu'.'! (?i 



•* •/“. 'y ^ 



The ob"_;:tives of the program were aimed at raiiJii-g 
the generai'eaucationai achievei..^r.L by providing 
icarnir-': experiences; raising the reading achievement 
levels in vocabulary^ compre hens ion, and speed; toroving 
ref erence j language and communications' skills j and^ 



oroviding opportunities for in-service educaoion toi 



teachers . 



Sixteen teachers and the Curriculum Direcoor iroiii 
the Paulding County School System attended a one-week ‘s 
Reading Workshop at Rockraart High School, Roclcnart^, 
Georgia, which was sponsored by the Georgia State Repart- 
ment of Education. The participants were presenoea ^ ^ 
■orogram of good tea.cnmg practices j,n ijunguage Ai os w— 
special emphasis in tne area oi Reading, tney weie ^ 
introduced to new instructional aids and T)rOiessj.oiiux 
litera,ture; and they had an opportunity to ^;->uay ai.a 
the instruments they would use in determining the & 

potential ability and level oi aciiievemeiic. 



From a survey that vjas made to determine the numcer 
of eligible participants for the Suitmer Reading Program, 
there were 2?o children ranging from grades 2-11 who 
ex-oressed a desire to attend. From this number 240 were 
sent letters of acceptance and names of the remaining 
36 x*7Gr0 plo.c0d on rosorvG lisc# 



Sincci uhoro wore only l6 toG.chGrs to Lonch 
childr^ 1;, the original plan for four reading centers -ras 
dismissed, due to the wide range of grade levels, ^and^aii. 
of the students and faculty members were brought together 
to two centers. (Grades 2-6 with 10 teachers at Dallas 
Elementary School, and grades 7-H ^^t Dallas High Sc noox 
with six teachers) 



On ivtonday, June 13 j there were 139 enrolled in grade: 
2-6 and 80 enrolled in grades 7-11 making a total of 219 



-{30 enroll, 21 below the a-nticipace^.^ eniollmeno. 



Children on the reserve list were notified of the vacancrc 
and were given the opportunity uo enroxl. The enroxmmo^iC 
was increased to l45 for the elementary and to 82 for ^ oh 
high school. However, l4 withdrew from clemenuary ano, x 
from high school. 



Since this was the first experience wioh an iniagraoea 
faculty, several of the high school students did not^^ 
return after their first day oi school. During the firsu 
week, tests were administered and students were placed on 
their instructional level no natter what their grade 
•olacenent was. One of the white children^ was so^ insecuru 
that after he had made an adjustment to his teacher 












o VO 
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(a Negro) during -Che first week;, he dropped out the 
second week "because he did not want a ''man tea,cher." 



Approximately 6o cent of the students o,ttex;o.ing 
summer school were Negro children. Negro students attended 
classes very irregularly. The children were not 
accustomed to arriving on tine and going immediately to 
their classrooms v/hen the bell rang for classes to begin. 

On one occasioxi.;,. two of the teen-age boys left school and 
v/alked to town without getting permission. Alter the 
second time the principal explained to thera the rules 
established by the Board of Education regarding leaving 
the school grounds v/ithout permission, our communication 
system was understood and respected. 

The day's activities seemed well planned and even.:' 
moment seemed to reveal planned experiences v/hieix 
contributed to the physical, mental., and social dcvclopm-int 
of the children. The program provided opportunity, ziot 
only for the development of skills, but. also experiences 
in creative expression and group thinking. 

There was evidence of teacher-pui)il planning for .-he 
activities of the day. The day’s agenda consisted of 
large bloc'ics of time which did not restrict teachers to 
tine allotments for the various activities. The teacher 
was free to help the individual child when he- needed it, 
and the child v:as free to shift from one activity to 
another upon completion of the activity of his choice. 

There was time during the school day for the sharing 
of experiences. This provided an opportunity both for 
learning from each other and the skill of transmitting 
their ideas to the group. Also provision wras made for a 
short rest period for the smaller children, and a 
refreshment break, and a period of physical activity for 
all. 

With the installation of air conditioning units in 
each classroom, the children w^ere not only comfortable 
physically, but this seemed to be a contributing factoi- 
to more prono'onced mental alertness . 

The flexibility of the school day was restricted 
only by the opening and closing hour, the break period, 
and the refreshment period. Opportunity was ■pi'’0"\'"i<2.Gd 
for evaluating the activities of the day. 

When classes xv’cre dismissed at 12:05 p.m., the 
teachers took time out .for lunch. Following this break, 
they had time to evaluate the dry's activities, make 
plans for the following day, and do some professional 
reading. 












It v;:,£; four.d rhat both groups hoo childr'cn rorgio ; 
frcn 2.2 zo k.'J grade x^lo-ceix-nt for the fo'aroh grade to 
2.C 00 o.C for the fifth grade. All of those children 
had boon g)rcr.:otcd at the end of the school tern — fren 

oho fourth to the fifth and fron the fifth to the o. 

grades. All of the children attending frcoi the first 
grade through the eleventh were pror.oted at the cioje cf 
the regular school tern. 

Looking at the program as a ‘./hole, the r.atorials c.r.:'. 
facilities were quite adequate. In faetj the abunannee- 
of natorials and the now oquipnent chalier.gcc 



f.h 






.Xa* 



a ti 



. '.s - 



:heir daily schedules,, for they had not 
ocuipnent of bhis type to use previously,, nor such a 
\<ide selection of library books and enricluocnt natorird.; 
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9* (SchoXs County 5 ^/nd JcirCi-irsoxXj iriouj^ cinu 

Social Circle Ciry School Sycitcris) 

(a) Tea five Ciost effective project activities. 



( 1 ) 


aariy 


Years. 




(a. 


■Reading (Quitman) 




(b. 


Summer Reading Enrichment 




(c. 


Reading (Social Circle) 




(d. 


Rood Service (Quitman) 




/ _ 


kedical Project (Quitman) 


( 2 ) 






(a. 


Reading (Quitiiian) 




(b. 


SuzniTicr R^ciding Evinenn^ut 




(c. 


Reading (Social Circle) 




(d. 


Food Service (Quitman) 




U. 


Hedicai ProJ ect (Quitman) 


(3) 


Teen 


Years . 




(a. 


Health and Physical Educat 



'v' -f ^ 



(b. Hoac Econoniica (Jeiierson; 

(c. Science (Jefferson) 

(d. No other activity available in this category 
(c. No other activity available in this category 

(b) Strengths and weaknesses of project activities listed in fare 



2, 9 



, SMSA 



‘■'A", 1, 2 



and 3. 



(. 1 ) Early Years . 

(a. Reading (Quitmcin) The facilities for the teaching 
of readin.g in the program were superior. Classes were 
small enough to allow individual attention, space was 
plentiful, and the program was conducted v^ith such 
excellent organisation and administration. 

The materia.ls vised in the reading program vvore 
abundant. It vjas found, however, that aitnougn mattir- 
ials ordered were on the first semester level ior eac.i 
grade included in the program, this material was too 
difficult for the instructional level of most oi the 
students. The materials were interchanged between 
classrooms in some instances so that the students 
would be working with reading materials on .:neir . 

instructional level. The use of aucio-visual 
the teaching of reading vjcis especially Deneti'-iaj. uo 
the students because of tii.jir need lor cm?-dia-. wo^-.v 
in reading. 




■w-vy-5'V*-: 









SuVsirii^ oi' tha tz^LCuers in ths suomcir enrichrAiin’i; 
y-ira not; teaching on the saiae inacructional 
lovel on y’aica they taach during cha roguiar school 
year. This itself was not a handicap because tiost 
or tnesi tried even harder to do ci better job, it was 
noted, however, that scnia did have difficulty adapting 
to a lower instructional level, csp'Ccialiy sincG 
tnese students needed tin even lov^er level than would 
be indicated by their grade placerient. 



The in-service training prograr; conducted for the 
teachers during the sutimer enrichment program was of 
great oenerit in instructing the teachers in the skiil; 
ox remedial reading chat should be taught and the 
methods of teachi.ig them that they could appl^? dime cl 
in their classroom situations* The ideas presented 
during izi-service meetings for tav, teachmg of the 
skills of reading, individual instruction of students, 
grouping,, and remedial w^ork, v^ero used in most class- 
rooms Vj'itn encallent results . Further work in this 
area of training for teachers V/ould enhance the 
educational opportunities for the bep-s and girls 
directly concerned. 



The daily schedule of the summer enrichment pro- 
gram was excellent, azi early start for the day was 
especially wise- .due to the hot v/eather in our suromor 
months. The schedule was arranged so that large blocs 
or time were possible for reading instruction in the 
classroom, with some periods available to the teachers 
for the preparation of student materials; etc. 

The evaluation of the suiTimer enrichment program 
v^as based on pre-tests and post-tests in reading, 
doing the Gates Reading Test series. Tnis was possible 
since the program curriculum w^as centered around the 
teaching. -Of reading. Other testing, such as Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary and California Mental zkiturity Tesfo, 
v?ere conducted so that research would be made as to 
the potential of each student compared to the actual 
grade placement and achievement. Tests results 
indiccitod by inspection that substantial progress had 
been made by a majority of the students. 

(b. Summer Reading Enrichment (Trior. City) The 
documentary and evaluative information submitted 
with this project was minimal: hoz^ever, it was notable 
in that an in-service training program was used for 
r.tading teachers and was termed successful and it^ 
recoi;imeiided a shorter reading program as a means to 
decrease program ‘‘dropouts'* and .absentees. Finally, 
a follow-up study of these chx.ldrcn is planned for 
next year to check for extended benefits of the 
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1':; 65-66 aun:Yii£r r^ading program. Another raaior 
weakness of this program V7as the late arrival of 
eqaipment. The summer program X7as more effective 
that It allowed a concentrated attacked on rcadin 
difficulties. All children in the. program were 
promoted to the next grade; however, many of the* 
children v;ere still low in reading achievement. 



some 

in 



(c. Reading (Social Circle) Although the program 'was 
staffed by remedial teachers in English, Reading, and 
Mathematics, a special emphasis has been placed upon 
reading for classes from the first grade through the 
ninth grade. The absentee and ‘‘dropout'* rate has been 
notably low .-.ind are attributed to an interesting 
six-week program. 



The summer prcgrami provided ample classrooms 
.and vast p^Lcyground areas 'were available. Transportation 
was provided by school bus or a faculty members*' car. 



The summer program allowed a segment of the student 
body to be touched that did not have an opportunity 
for individualized attention before the summier program. 
The smmner program allowed t'he children to work xjith- 
out the pressures of peers and parents that occur in 
the regular term program. Ko particular emphasis in 
this evaluation could be placed upon weaknesses of 
the program as the subjective evaluation by the staff, 
students, and administration has assumed such a positive 
attitude towards the effectiveness of the summer program. 



(d. Food Service (Quitman) Differences in food 
habits, family food preferences, low incomes, ignorance, 
and indifference produce individual food patterns. 

These patterns generally form definite food groups 
such as vegetable, meat, salad, bread, or dessert 
eaters. These foods are consumed in larger quantities 
than other foods, and are reflected in the physical 
condition that results from the limited food consumption. 



A special effort Wvas made to encourage the 
children to learn to eat foods that added nutrition 
and variety to the diet. Many foods never used in the 
regular school lunch program were served v/ith good 
results . 

The facilities for food preparation and service 
were generally adequate. Table space for serving 
150 students, or adults, v/as available but the lower 
grades were served before the older students to pre- 
vent crowding and excessive noise. 



Heat in the kitchen 
to reduce the heat was a 



was a problem, 
help to the wo 



and any way 

avOjlS • bCluC 
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means of cooling the kitchen and ainix'ig areas aro^ 
needed for most effective working conditions in tnis 
ome days the heat' was almost unbearable. 






Flies x/ere a problem in the cooking and eating 
area, ihe doors x^rere left open for cooling purposes. 
ITnenever ■DOSoiblOj the doors xi'erc closed. bcreent> 
for the doors of the eating area would greatly dccrense 
the number of flies j and woula iiicrease the cross- 
ventilation of the area. 



The cooking facilities were adequate afticr 
large, double- oven gas 'range- was. • installed wO rcpi.u.cc 
the small, one-oven range used previously oy the 

V* O Db 9 



The clea'iiing and preparing areas x-;ere adequate ^ 
as vjas the dislwashing sink v/ith sections for vjashrng. 



as 



rinsing, and sterilizing tne ciisncs. 



Paoer cuns or 






Ik cartons x-zere used instead or grasses x.or t-m 



beverages to reduce dishxvasning and tne prooaoiixi-y 



of transmitting bacteria. 



Work tables xjere needed in the preparation area, 
axid a table with a formica top was pressed into^ 
service. The food preparation area needs a work table 
very much. Stools for workers would reduce the fatigue 
while doing routine chores. 



The serving area v/as equipped xsrith a nexyr, five 
xjell electric steam table, but the pans xj-ere not dei?>.verec 
with it. ■ A sheet of plyxvood was pressed into service 
as a top so that it could be used an an ordinary taoie. 



All foods V 7 ere mixed by hand. A commercial type 
mixer would greatly reduce the load of the breadraanor 
since rolls or cornbread are made of U.S.D.A. flour or 
meal almost every day. Some days '.cake or gingerbread 
are also raade by the cook in addition to the rolls or 



cornbread . 



jui 



The manager of the lunchroom has a Master s Degree 
*n Eome Economics, and has worked X7ith the lunchroom 
supervisor in the selection or fooos cind pj.u.nning iii-~.i.us 
for tx-zelve years . The tv;o cooks nad experience in^ 
food preparation. One was the regular schoor lunch- 
room cook for the past eight years, the other was^a 
short-order cook at a local restaurant for several 
vears. The aides has v/orked in foods work in the 
capacity of substitute lunchroom workers for the 
rcguicir school scssictis# 



The meals served were woll-b'-^ lanced, flavorful, 
colorful, and had enough variety to be interesting ana 
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d;.iicious a laininuu of work and :;- nay involved. 

Sinco r..y aorivitios wore confinod co rho food service: 

area., I an in no -o i-. * '••duracionol 

of Title I in enhancing uhu oeucauion..- 

CIlv-:w£XVwi:w.»^»v l.'or-r. i* t nCi 1 

-ir* Athar tiian oosu.rvc:u.-.w.^? -.wcn t-.. 
opyortunj.i-xCL> oi.ncx ^cudeni-o 

v/;nt by an op.n claasroon doo. , --w ^ 

,.n:l teachers were intercstea and ousy. 

children were accepted in the classes wi.uou. ^..p*-- - 
• .*-:- -s of resentment. The opportun.-.^ies for ^ _ 

av--’"*abie. and I think tnat tne reeCi..g 

ability of the children improved cue -u uL.- muc. .. 
efforts of the teachers and aides. 



1 thini; that the enac 
the f'.ll tiaal at noon ence 
school regularly. I an nc 
habits were established in a 
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i 7*X-Vk 


•-Ui 


.or: 


aing 


. , -,.1- ,-■ • 
Oi.c;c.'. tv C1..U- 


agwd 






o*"k 


ildr 


en to attc 


;fel 


V. 


'ir 


be 


tter 


eacirig 


. sme 


.Xx. 


r.lC: 




ure. 


ane wii.» 


.ife 


of 


the 


stud 


ents. 



Vel^-h*- psins v/fere tha gi'.'.i- ■.:- 

X l'--„c.-t -in. Oce cUild 'veignc, ou. 

she was overweight at the 

she was happy at tne loss oi .--j— 

. .., . n-.yc.-r ’-o .-^'ttena the school. 

The chiiaren bc^ir;<;.d ca^^i. •- - _ c”! 

j .. .,. t-vri r-pTiool on timCi W'in<- >-o 
They arrived at tne 1 ^ ccopera.ix 

IHelusic classes v/ere held ir. cne stage aita oi 
cafetoriun, and the spontaneous responses or ^ 

that they choxoagaiy wajcycu 

r^^l-ran^rh^tht-. band numbers. Frequently the teacher 
^oul^be forced to begin a number over because or eh. 
exuberance of the studenus. 

f’ nr ini’- the summer pro grata 

P.ny unique uxperxence duii ^ ^lection or the 
T vrow about concernea eitnci uh^^^ ov,iccrioa 
chat i ^^now ^^ouu np.ais for each weeic w^ru 

preparation of oo . 7t,^’V7^ye'*tuiar lunchroom cock 
nlav^ned^ I consultea wit-h the ru^uic... xu 

k <-0 whether the children ate the particular re. J. 

selected. “p children absolutely would not 

r ah I should plan to servo another type 

'"f-y- h okce I planned to h.ave n congealed pm.-- 
OI dess'-r... bine p -^•!r•QnToie v;as the 

apple and lino combination, .ana tn. p-oapi ie < 



;it;min c, I aid not choose to make thc^chang. 
vJhon the jcllo was served, 

small servings. Ethel was amazea wr.=u uh.- .^Xxo ^ 

cleaned uo by the students. Each time 

either plain or with fruit, it was -‘"-sumec^wx.u^ 

Ethel said she hoped that the .chixdren wov^x.^ coi^--^- 
to‘eat jello during the regular session o. s-aouu.. 
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'Xl.w first tirna v/£ strvcid spaghatri^tnd iuCiit^^saucu 

rra coo.cs wore terrung Jo.;.x^ w.*.-.. x 

kitcL^n area. I sugg^^tod that v.o riake a neat sauce 

and nour over the cooked, draintu spaguCttx. ^ ^ _ ^ 

"■ •d rover sorvod it in this way, but were weii pxeasou 
;:^th‘thc way tno children ate it. Ethel said sne 
vouid continue to serve it in that aenaot Inter. _I ^ 
caetiontu Ethel ahoat giving an adequate axount or e..^ 

^ ‘•'7'““b^Cw xoir p'iTOcCxri i.,v:cu— • 

’?//hen we h.ad our first neat ioCu. , I tnou^.*t^ Eth^l 
wa=. 30 ing to have a junbied mess, but sae renew vmau si... 

r.vc.o "do’inf^. We dipned the leaf from tne pan \.'i'n a 

■ — ■ -r. e^s-'er to servo in t-v.s manner, 

snoon, ar.o v7wio ia..ei. — '-•-•i. ~ -i ~ 

it was moist, ilavorful, and v.-as colwrrul oecausw 
she had put in tomatoes and carj.u-i>. 

The conplctc summer prcgr.a::. va.i unic-uo lor me, sxr.c-..; 
it v/as the first time I haa managed a ^unchrocm. x 
enjoyed planning the preparation ana serving . .. 

Keeping the records are not as bare as. x uciw ^u..-gx. 
and" I enjoyed doing it. 

This experience has beei'i ' 

and full of learnings for me, and I would not eiicaaa^^. 
them for anything. I thoroughly erooyce tne w.k, 
association with the ether kitenen vjorkers , clie ^ 
facuTty, and the children. I hope i sdaii 
privilege of serving in the same capacity in tne rutuL.. 

(e. Medical Project (Quitman) During the ^fx-st w^urv 

of the program all the students were \<reignea anu 

. 1 _ "”'1 ■■•V T'f.-.'C; v7eif‘'hed again at trie CiOrao 

records were icept. a^y wc.c ^r.ntn-r 

of the program. During this perioa we had ... 

and dentist examine each student and auvise us^as uo 

which needed emergency treatment ana whicn _u...eu.-a 

routine medical and dental care, -te^were xO:.eunc*L'.- 

in having selected a doctor and dentist who weic ^ 

:LuSly interested in the welfare of these cu;iilaren. 

5'urther alor.g in the program, we had an unxiu..'.xast.iv,^_^ ^ ^ 

voung nurse give instructions on personc-L nygienc. 

were realistic classes with practical instrucuio..^-^ ^ 

oral and personal hygiene using 

ava’' • ■ ole in the homes oi tnese unu-rpixviicguu ..i - 
During these classes each student w^as given a 
toothpaste, and bath soap. 

Iha program was workaa closely with our 
office and our county nurso. The program cndcuvot^u 



.nxc 



to assist those children who were not receivin 
through the welfare office or througn C^xp, 
Childrens program. 
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Ua.j.i -.-.n-:^ proi^ran s^artad abou’c fifty parcant of 

« <1 • T * . _ . ^ **« Jj - _ - - - ^ 4;. t. . ^ *! j- ^ •. /-. *«^ %-. »^ r<i -rt r> pi 

^n!l,XLwi. CH. * i4iG 



so'iTOs Oil tiiaxr xc^^s anc arvus and a 

y^Qod nux:bvi hxd a scalp condition siiralar to rinsworr.'. 
which caused itchirig and loss of hair. Tuo county ’.aursc 



ju'Dpliod us with the proper medication and a visit iqcis 



made to each classroom three tines a week and these 
sores were painted. Besides clearing up these sores, 
a main interest was centered on three other students 
because of the urgent nature of their ailments. 



11* . 



One boy had a massive tumor behind his right o; 

The second was a little boy \?ith a very badly swollen 
ja-./. The third case was a larger boy who was running 
a high fever because of a sever throat infection. 

The chl.Gr v/ccicricsscs xn the Xxii.xCv-g 

time for treatment and the parexits' indirierence to 
the needs of thu children. 



This project brought to attenc..oii me tremendous 
need of medical and dental care for these children. 

The doctor found very few children who w^ere in 
excellent health. The dentist reported only five children 
whose teeth v/ere in near perfect conditian. The nurse 
found that many of the students did not eat berore 
coming to school and many were very neglected in the 
field of personal cleanliness. 



Toward the close of the progic.m, it was found tnat 
the children were generally more aware of their every- 
day needs in food, exercise, and cleanliness, 
teachers reported that students 'vere more a^wXt 



The 



attentive, and active. Their general appearance hc:d 



improved, and many of them has lost some of their fear 
of people in the medical profession. 



Of all students attending classes, we found that 
45.5% had gained weight, 27.6 had remained the same,^ 
and 26.9% had lost weight. The greatest gains .in weight 
ha.d been a second grade student and an exgnth grade 
student who had both gained 12 pounds during the eight 
weeks. The greatest loss in weight had been an eighth 
grade boy who had lost 7 pounds. We attributed the 
loss of weight partially to the extremely v?arm 
weather during this program. 



The boy v?ith the tumor has had it removed and will 
not have to go along v/ith an unsightly tumor on his head 
or the loss of an ear ov;ing to delayed treatment. The 
student with the badly abscessed jaw has had his dental 
worlc doixC and at this tiniG is s tilx uudGr lur chcr 
treatment to reduce the swelling. , The boy with the 
throat infection was treated with antibiotices and 
is well. 
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By aid t-i zlic. school, all the sores on the 

children’s legs end ar:.:S healed. The children with 
scalp conditions have been treated and there have 



been no fertner incidents or this condition. 



As a result of eating before classes we have 
had fewer headaches in the classes before lunch time 
and the teachers have reported that the students are 
more attentive curing these classes. The general 
appearance of the children has improved and it is 
evident that they have benefited in many vjays from 
this project, 

(2) Middle Years. 



(a. 


Same 


a* 3 


(1) 


above 


(b. 


Same 




(1) 


above 


(c. 


Sam.e 




(1) 


above 


(d. 


Same 


as 


(i) 


above 


(e. 


Same 


as 


(1) 


above 



(3> Teen Years. 

The following three projects are submitted for 
SMSA “£'* as the most effective. No other projects in 
this category were available for selection. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the following evaluation 
reports are included as quotes under the following 
headings : 

(a. Health and Physical Education (Jefferson) Strengi 
and weakness of critical procedural aspects of the 
activity. 



Strengths : 



1. A coordinated, well organized combination of 
a secondary and elementary physical education 
program, has been developed. 

2, Additional supplies have allowed the program 
to have far-reached effects in the developing 
of sports skills and carryover skills for 
the underprivileged. 



3. 



The equipment available for 
aid and therapeutic program 



training first 
has enabled us 



to aid children where such aid was impossible 
before. 



4 . 



The conditionary 
enhanced greatly 
child to totally 
worked wonders . 



equipment received has 
the chances of the deprived 
fit. Weight machines have 




T *? 



•t';. racror or safety hes boon rc-oriploycd 



during evaluation. 



Wuaknes 



uuu : 



1 . 



Our major vzeaknoss was the inability to do a 
superior job of evaluation in such a short 
time;; hoX'?evar 5 this evaluation is and will 
be a continous process. 

(b. Home Economics (Jefferson) Last year our 
beautiful home economics building was completed. Hox;~ 
ever, in order to be useful, it had to be furnished with 
proper equipment. Our goal to equip the department 
this year has bean possible through Title I. Major 
equipment for both the Foods Laboratory and the Clothing 
Laboratory have been purchased. 

However, there is a lot of other equipment still 
needed that was not covered by the project, i.e., tables 
and chairs for the foods and clothing labs, small 
equipment for the kitchens, tote trays for the clothing 
labs, sewing machines and complete furnishings for the 
living and dining areas. 

We had 93 girls taking Homemaking this year, and 
approximately 113 enrolled for next year. There are 
five home economics classes with two first year classes, 
two second year classes and one class made up of 
third and fourth year students. 

The home economics building is an asset 'to the 
school and the community. The equipmeno will help 
make possible many practical learning situations for 
students and adults. 

(c. Science (Jefferson) The main strength of the 
project lay in the fact that the educatlonalI.y deprived 
students, as well as other students, were aware that 
the project was designed to meet their needs and 
improve the entire science curriculum. enthusiasm 

appeared evident on the part of the teachers ax'.d 
students involved in the project. Achievement tests 
in the various sciences were used for evaluation and 
although no data on standardized science achievement 
tests from past years vias available, it was felt by the 
Suaff or the scrence department tnat the scores 
obtaiiied by the students ranked favorably with 
national norms. The training and quailification of 
the personnel involved were satisfactory. 

Some difficulties were recognized as to scheduling 
of laboratory work, and teacher load. The staff felf 
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and At'citudinai 
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h avi or a 1 D e ve lop..r;& n t 
















Projects in; 

Skill Development Subjects 




Pro'jects in; 
Attitud. & Be. 


iiav* 


Develcn . 


?re-K/ Grades 


Pre-K/ Grades 






Kind. 1-3 


4-6 7-9 10-12 Kind. 1-3 


4-6 


7-9 3.0-12 


Measures 
1 . S t andcfr d i z e d 


. . , . 1 10 
a .Mcnie v'^emen'c 


11 


il 3 7 


0 


11 10 


b , Intelligence ^ ^ 


o 


631 2 


2 


3 3 


c .Aptitude 


rl Y'r. o r»p c r ^ ^ 

W i4. X V V» JL V» Im/ v( 


1 









e . Attitude 



f . Otders 



2. Other 
^sts 

a. Locally 



Devised 

Tests 




2 


r*i 


2 




c: 

J 




P 




b. Teacher 




















Made 

Tests 


1 


5 


5 


5 


1 1 


5 


5 


7 


0 


c .Others 




1 


1 


1 


1 


ii 


6 


6 


\ , 


3 •Other 




















f'leasures 




















a. Teacher 
Ratings 


1 


8 


8 


8 


4 2 


7 


7 


10 


8 


b. Anecdotal 
Records 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 2 


2 


2 


3 




c .Observer 
Reports 




7 


6 


5 


2 2 


7 


i-f 

i 


6 


7 


d. Others 






4 


3 


1 1 


8 


9 


11 


b' 


*This table 


represents 


an actual total 


of 45 project 


activi 


ties 


JL Ui. 


LO 


systems in 


SMSA - A, 


B, C, 


and E 


or a 


ICfo selected 


CvxTl^ <i>*3 • 
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TA3L2 2 “ Ju-narv r^.' Zffc.c.-zi-':’:r.Lss fzv Type.. :.f Projects 

Lc'.t:^<:i.'..^..';0 ? TO ;-Tam3 1 General 

Subscaiitiai 
Progress 
/'.eh laved 



Senooi LeV' 



C ' 
o O*.^. , 



■r^rofrrasc 



Litcie or 
no Progress 



Achieved . 



Presci’.oce 



X***3 


67 


C *3 


5 


GrewiwS 4-6 


64 


79 


5 


Ci*iTciCic*i> J 


c /. 


r 

00 


4 


Grades 10" 12 


25 


29 


3 


To tell r* •' 


211 


255 


27 


«Acrual nuuiber 


of activities 


I or lciuguci.£0 “* 


177 


Health a-ad Physical Education Programs: 


General 


School Level 


Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 


Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Preschool 


5 


1 


0 


Grades 1~3 


73 


49 


6 


Grades 4-6 


73 


53 


5 


Graces /”9 


74 


54 


/ 


Grades 10-12 


57 


42 


9 


Totals « 


282- 


199 


17 


^Actual numher of activities 
education - 135 


for health and 


physical 
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TiiBLS 2 - Su:rr:irv of Effectiveness i\~r Tvt> 2 fi cf Prelects 



(cent,). 

G'urldane.e aT.d CounsGiing Progress; GenGrei 



School Level 



Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 



Some 
Progress 



Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 



Preschool 




1 


0 


Grades 1-3 


5 


11 


0 


Grades 4—5 


6 


11 


0 


Grades 7-9 


7 


11 


0 


Grades 10-12 


6 


8 


0 


Totc’ls-^ 


25 


42 


r\ 

V 


^’i'lctual numDe! 


r of activities 


for guidance and 


counseling - 19 




Handicapped Ch?l 


■Idren Programs: 


General 


School level 


Substantial 

Progress 

/ichieved 


Some 

Progress 


Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Preschool 


1 


0 


0 


Grades 1-3 


5 


3 


0 


Grades 4-6 


5 


3 


0 


Grades 7-9 


5 


3 


0 


Grades 15-12 


5 


0 


0 


Totals* 


21 


9 


0 



*i\ctual number of activities for handicapped children - 13 
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TABLE 2 (cent.) - 


SummTry of Hf*^ 


ectivcncss f.c 


r Types of Proiect 




Pre-School Programs: Ger-er 


al 


School Level 


Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 


Little or 
no Progres.s 
Ach'ieved 


Preschool 


26 


16 


1 


Grades i~3 


0 


0 


c 


Grades A"“o 


0 


0 


0 


Grades 7-9 


0 


0 


0 


Grades lG-12 


0 


0 


f; 


Toer.la-’> 


26 


16 




•'’•Actual number of 


activities for 


pre-schuol - 


44 



‘^'■ 

i.. 



iathcmatics 



Programs 



General 



School Level 


Substantial 

Progress 

Achieved 


Some 

Progress 


Little or 
no Progress 
Achieved 


Preschool 


0 


0 


1 


urades i— 3 


11 


13 


1 


Grades 4-6 


11 


16 


J, 


G'rades 7-9 


12 


19 


1 


Grades 10-12 


5 


13 


1 


Totals'*^* 


39 


61 




'•Actual number of 


activities for 


mathematics - 32 
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DAILY ATTSirDAKCS iU\*D AVEBAGE DAILY I-Iil-IEEIISHI? I-LlTES 
FOA I PROJECT SCHOOLS CCi-lPARED WITH STATE KORM 1/ 



1965-1966 





Title 

Schoo 


I 

Is 


1/ 




Grade 


\ 'O. f* 


ADM 




• r;\r 

i * .-V • . 


Gr^wO 


-n /X 

/ J- JrV 


7379 


ao j9 


5954 


11th Grade 


C ' A A 


8966 


6224 


6650 


•Lwui* 


3555 


10513 


7037 


7565 


9th Grado 


w.e70e 


11623 


C404 


.I , * •. 

o 


will Gw 


iiOol 


13263 


oa>l 


seoG 


7zh Grade 


12445 


13736 


8362 


9347 


cth Graae 


12159 


13478 


9493 


9812 


5th Grade 


12458 


13343 


9377 


9767 


s-.. ... ./ ‘. -.-C 


12923 


14107 


9465 


9SS0 


^ ^'sjk ojLciue 


12850 


14176 


9781 


10393 


2nd Grade 


13345 


14661 


9547 


10040 


1st Grade 


14345 


16080 


10179 


10768 


Pre-Kind. 

Kind. 


15?.5 


1638 


1788 


1932 



2J A saaiple of non-Titie’! schools. 




J 
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10. GEIv^EHi^L AIGiLYSIS C? IIILI I 



Introduction' . 



Superintendents^ principals, teachers, and -xitle 



'*■ staff 



workers on the state and local level approach consensus in lauaii:^ 
the enhancement of educational opportunities, experiences, 
achievement, and general attitudes for Title I henef iciarie s ; rxd 
"spin off" benefits for all others in the educational institution. 
The degree of positiveness exhibited by LEA’s with regard to the 
effectiverr ss of Title I seems to correlate highly with the 
relative weight of the administrative burden of a Title I pregraa 
and the amount of funds approved for the Title I program. 



The needs of schools, particularly those classified within rhe 
delimitations of the Title I program, have long been known. Ifnny 
of the needs may be fulfilled by the mere expenditure of moni' s, 
i. e. a child is hungry — then feed him, a classroom is overcrowded- 
then build more, a lower 'pupil/teacher ratio- -then hire more 
teachers, etc. Evaluation of these objectives is merely a natter 
of simple measurement. Is the child hungry now? Does he have an 
overcrowded classrooiu? Are teachers 'plentiful? 



Many other objectives defy present measurement methods. 
Objectives such as those that would a'ttempt to reoneno vaxue 
systems towards middle class values, develop positive attituaes 
toward learning, increase motivation to achieve; and achievement 
objectives stated in vague terms are difficult to evaluate other 
than subjectively. Teachers and coordinators of projects need 
criteria and designs by which objective evaluations may proceed 



in 



an orderly and uniform fashion; however, the objective design 
criteria must be so implemented to allow for suboptimal as well 



optimal paths to be explored (Bloom's Taxonory of Educational 
Objectives is suggested.). 



The determination of the effectiveness of Title I programs and 
all of education is a general problem of evaluation which has 
heretofore been almost totally decided by the public as an overall 
development rathsr than upon an individual, local, or state besis. 
Effectiveness in this sense has not been determined. In' one case 
achievement may have been evaluated; in other cases it may have 
been interpersonal skills, attitudinal, affective, organizational, 
procedural, or administrative skills that were evaluated. 



The sense of direction for determining the effectiveness of 
Title I projects has been quite unclear. The LEA’s look to the 
state organization as the state organization looks toward the USOB: 
for clear, concise methods and procedures to be used in the 
evaluation that is desired by the superordinates in the hierarchy 
of these evaluation, requests. 



The request by law for an evaluation of Title I activities 
was, in a small measure, some direction and wmll, undoubtedly, 
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eventuate the grea'cest of-ccoiveness ox Tiwle x. 

adivinis -orator v/ould have ardcould have easixy over^oo/.cd^ one unxe...xl„c. 
chore of evaluation if there had not been a reeuireraent oy la\; oo 

evaj.uate . 

Ve-x*y fev; schools (indeed, there may be none) in our staoe have 
codified objectives by system and class by which a valid evaluao-xon^^^ 
rr-Tv take nlace. Title I has forced some administracoi-s and oe^ei.o^-x 
to^reoogniza the fallacy of operation without objectives that oar. ce 
measarod and evaluated. Teachers, principals, ana supcrintenaenc^ 
have been asked to do nev; things and talK abouo cnange^ which ht,r^oo 
fore has -proceeded at a torpid pace. A greater emphasis ..as been ^ 
placed uuon change, newer methods and procedures,^ ana ohere i. c 

n-reater nress towards doc’Jiaentation of recoras, wnic.i Si-^ula lii. o 
evaluation from the realm of fabrication of bits of knowledge an., 
imagination synthesised af'a time when memory of the 

and workers has bhOo^‘S quite nebulous^ to apposition n.;ait-i tne ic.. .> 
ofi*rec6rded_^p.!oci?ib' oDservations oi oehct\/'j.or . 

On the state level there is a greater press towards -‘‘• state 
assessment prograai and a slight change in the philosophy of tne ro..c 
of Uif state departaient towards initiating and giving^_di-rection by 
expertise to IZk' s for the changes taxing place ox.u. xicle 1 
funded. 

Some administrators are beginning to learn that aocuaer-.a-tio.: 
is n necessary adjunct to evaluation for the assessffieno oi neeus, 
development of mcisurable objectives to fulfill these necas, ana -X.. 
establishiTient of never and nore effective methods uo achieve ...o.e- 
objectives. 

Perhaps the most consistent criticism of^Title I activities is 
uhe lack of time for planning and implementation for 1905-0D 
activities. This particular orltioisn is airplifiod by sysuems in 
SMS .1 "A" indicating that some activities vere nou implenen.ee aue^.. 
their inability to obtain equipment or Pdu'connel quicW snougn .. 
iEDleaent those activities; and is further anpli.ied by^tne ..-.u 
ttot systems in SI®A "A" have had the largest grants ana oonsequen... 
larger and more comprehensive administrative staiis are avaiinol. 
for planning and evaluating. 

SMSA "A" 

Title I activities in SI 4 SA "A" were widely diversified and 
■•'enera''ly vere so formulated to reach large numbers of student 
bAeficiaries. Considering that educational opportunities were ^ 
non-existent to hospitalized and certain 

one would say tfet Title I funds wore cer-ainlj ei.-ctive ... -n 
enabling and initiatory source for educational opportunities -o -n.- 

gro-up of children. 

It is interesting to note that in this S®A a lower rate^of ■ 
fvmds »kt> expended for food service activities. The two iwOu 
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service activities for this SMSA vere subjectively Juaged by the 
adrrd.nistrc.tors of tvo systeies to have enhanced ^o.uCc.'CiOna 
opportunities by increasing i;he ADA of the beneficiaries ana^ 
further brought about a positive increase in desirable benavior 
changes in the cognitive and affective areas. 



It- \‘icxs pointed out that these food service activities had tne 
undesirable effect of creating some dependency on the part ox 
parents for "free lunches" to be supplied. Many P^^rents were ^ 
disappointed by not being able to avail tnenselves oi tne xincuici...a. 
advantage of free lunches for their children. Some _ parents icxc 
that their children were "entitled to free luncnes.^ i^o^ ^ 
docurxcntaticn of increased attendance on the part oi recipienu was 
nrcluded in either report in this SMSA on fooc. service actiN^itxc^. 
other than one or two paragraphs sumarising administrative 
observations. A major wealmess indicated by tue owo syst«^ms 
regarding food service activities included the remar.^_ 
evaluative tools and instruments were not availaDu.e tnrougu oi.e 
state and were not prepared locally. 



SMSA "A" did have reading activities in all systems, outaio-r ^ 
urograms seemed to generally be most effective in tnat 
for lower pupil/taadher ratios, increased aaministraoive^ aotenox^.. 
to the reading activities, and increased amounts ox avaiiab_t: 
audio-visual aids and reading materials, ^iOi’e^adininisoraoiyo-^^^ 
personnel available for test ad:ninistration, increased avcai^..xli..- 
if referral agencies, and the ability of the stuaeno oo locus a 
single problem area. 



Equipment learning resource centers, reading laboratories,^ 
and other activities requiring special equirmient _ or services w^a 
Judged to be least effective ^ since equipment arrived late an., 
specialized personnel were difficult to find. 



Generally, the activities in SMSA "A" were directed towar 



I ^ 



LTenGraxxy;> oixt? acoj-v ^ 

communicative and linguistic skills and supporting servic s 
. . J_ -•<_ J _ JX,.,' •? oy-5 n-f* T nstl-uction 



and 



communicative ana xxuiiuxotj.v. ^ 

emphasis was given towards individualization oi instruction..! 



emphasis was given uowaxui 

sc'rvlcss ^CTtioulf.rly into heretofore unrouched area., ^he _ 
•Dhilosophloal approach >;ae mostly one teraed preventgtite 
than remedial; however, remediaX instruction was^usea.^ Su^_- . 
school, pre-school, and teacher aide programs woit det,.itd_mose 
effect-^ ve. Considering the dollar amounts spent lor sex-vicos _ _ 
-o>-derA-it is the opinion of this reviewer that the teac.ier nic,o 
and/or intern progrem offered the greatest cost beneiys 

availahle on a short term basis in hotn oognicive ,.ia ojiec.^vc 



areas • 



j 



The Atlanta City System is quite exemplary for its executi^^ 
of a lead teacher and an instructional aiae px'ogxtui. .oe. ,-ux 

pro^-^-'a’" relieved teachers of burdensome clerical dxities,^ 
th^cSld a greater opportunity to Identify 

‘ and allowed greater attention to be given oOwaias eacn cn,.x.. 
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S'i43A 



Thres systaE!5 (Oo's'-, DoKai-b, and Fulton County Systens) oonsticuu, 



11- i: 



Ar<-ain in this area general efx'ectivencss was soinewriat irxpaxrr^a 



by ic^f ^rl^ar^f J^ipSent, insufficientjplanning time, 

4 ,.p...-.,^..,..,u. £-™iy of cualified and ccrtifaea personnel. AI0......6.- 

Gxtensive testing was undertriven in this area, wne tesi;ing was usug 
n£pniy t-'or screening and diagnostic purposes rauher' naan lor ..un.o.. 

Various activities; however, this testing will result in^nore 
extensive baseline data for succeeding years of Ti'c.e 1 acuiviuie.. 



All but tv70 activities in this area reported substantial pr ogres ; 

* It • It I J . . •• -■-‘•T <1 *1 y *^ Y ^ r>T 



was made. Here again, as in SI'iSA , one aiversiixc^u.o^ 
activities into educational areas untoucned oy pre.iou. -oc^^ 
education activities led to a great increase in cne e..ec^i\u.ic^o 

of educational onportunities e. g. surriiier program* , ^px e-sc -o - 

programs, training progrcons for parents of_ tne^hanaicappea, 
reading camps, school for hospitalized cniidren, euc. 



SMS'^ " 3 " suffers fromiiie same problem as do all otner areas in ^ 
the rekm of evaluation. The lacH of ‘^ocumerrtation; ^adequaue 
arid stai^fing for evaluation; specific oDjecuives, quc..*ixied p b-'-- 
evaluat'ors; and a tendency on the pni;t of _administracor^ 
the funds over a wide area instead 01 maxing sx^-i^i 
concentrated gains for the "hard core" disadvantaged youoh. 



Subjective evaluations in SMSA "b" were laudatoxjr ox the 



Suolective jli; ^ - . .u 

effectiveness of Title I in all areas of educational_enhanceneuu.^_ 

Ob-iective evaluations were almost nonexistent. _ Testing xor a*e 

data and diagnostic purposes does 

Title I beneficiaries place below the fiftietn peicono.^^. pc. ^ 

•11-, reading/ Consequently, small numerical gains in reudxng ra^u,. 
fevAf stoha bStect statistically significance vathpo^^levcus ot 
cv-'^'ace error if statistical evaluation designs would oe used. 

SMSA "B" seemingly shares an aversion to pre- and post- stanaar^ 



testing and experimental programs for evaluation as aces om xx 



f -,1 ' 2 < 11 /^ •! 

Si'.mx a 



(Chattahoochee, Clayton, Gwinnett, Houston, and Walker County ana 
Marietta City Systems) 



f- s-’’-r^.i*ficart decrease in the rmount of overall evaluative ^ 
effort a;?docuaientation was noted in SMSA I'C”; .howeveu^ two 
had somewhat comprehensive programs and evaluations c.nd tn^. rcp.. . 

content was good. 



n“r'uy effcc Ac A that thW Arved .in areas .hich 

^,er^ uniofehed p“A to the availability of Title I funas S^-.encr 
prob^n as t>uch difficulty in hiring professional ana 



IT A 



and "3" summer programs were judged as 
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non-professional personnel, in finding lacilinieS;, and xn ob'caini-^b 
adeauato iTiatc:-_a,ls and eqaipnant as do regular tern programs, Tnese ^ 
advantages x-jill dininish as school programs and services are exivcnaed 
into the so-mer oy an increasing niimter of sys oens , buirmcr prograi;is 
offer flexibility in scheduling and are usually more innovative oy^ 
nivture since they are not goncra.lly traditiona.x in uheir organize cio.: 
or adTiiini strati on. This flexibility has anovea sm.mer programs to 
pursue field trips and learning by experience more easily than the 
rigid programs of the normal school tern. 



The advantages of field trips and actual escperiencos for Tzcle x 
children is cxanilcd in that in one field trip it was found that 
twenty- six children out of thirty- five had never ridden ^ an elevator, 
Incidental experiences such as building construction,^ city traffic, 
friendly policemen, tine zones, etc, could not be statistically 
evaluated, but obstensibly must contribute quite positively as 
“spin off" benefit values. 



Both school systems reporting comprehensively in this SMSii 
indicated substantial progress in summer school activities through 
numerous subjective surveys and by objective measurements thrqugn 



standardized testing, SI>'ISA "C" gave more emphasis to standardized 



testing than either flioA "A" or “B," 



Ho unusual or innovative programs were initiated in this SMSA, 
although one program employed certain aspects of team teaching in 
the area of science with a racially integrated staff. Remedial^ 
reading and miathematics v;ere emphasized in a traditional setting. 



SMSA 



"C" activities appeared to be moderately effective with 



an emphasis on traditionally oriented summer remedial programs and 
indicated an overall emphasis in the use of standardized testing 
for evaluative purposes. 



tt-ntt 



SMSA "D 



In this SI^ISA evaluations of the effectiveness of ^ Title I 
activities ran the gamut from the very extensive statistical 
ment and discussion of data to the unknowledgeable and grammatically 
incorrect; however, the most effective and lucid evaluations bone 
in the Sta.te of Georgia v;ere completed by a county system^ in ohis 



g\':sA Dodge County, Over one hundred fifty city and counuy sy 
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are represented by this SMSA and the possibility^ tr.ao each sysuem 
couJd emroloy a sophisticated analyst for evaluations of Title I 
activities seems quite remote. Undoubtedly there nay have been 
ma.ny effective Title I activities operating throughout the S^atv., 
being unrecognised because of a less than opuima,! evaluation. 



This SMSA had over seven hundred activities in over 200 
projects. 



At least 150 language activities were introduced into ^ this 
Si^lSA. Over 100 health activities were in progress along with 19 
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^ .r-ce arid counseling activities, Txventy library activities voro 
i. . .iated. 1-iany (204-) in-servica training activiLies i\’ere staruod. 
More than 40 vocational activities, 30 pro- school activities, 20 
nathemtics activities, 4o teaching method, 75 combinations of 
activities, and other miscellaneous activities v;ere completed in 
this SMSA "D," Less than 30 of these activities reported that 
little or no progress was made and 300+ reported substantial 
progress was made towards their objectives. 



More than four hundred fifty of these projects used administrative, 
teacher, and other person observations as an evaluative design. This 
design v;as often employed, perhaps, because of its various degrees 
of implementation. Most of the systems in this SMSA used unstri 
undocuinented, and recalled observations. In many cases one might 
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sus'oect that observations after the fact come to be affected b 



many factors extraneous to the objectives of the activities j 
consequently, the evaluations in this SMSA might be judged on the 
whole as effective but the relative degree of effectiveness cannot 
be factually ascertained from the evaluations as submitted. 



The requirement by law and the requests by the State for 
evaluations of Title I activities have given educational evaluation 
an unprecedenued emphasis. The new use of evaluation techniques by 
tee.chers and administrators will give ea-ch administrator a more 
logical bank of information from which he can use in the decision 
making process. 



Mi 



dany unique and unusua.1 ce.ses of depri\''ation are to be found in 



this SMSA as in SMSA 
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since the county and city systems are snail 
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and a greater number of schools and children are classified as 
Title I beneficiaries. The cases are replete with human pathos and 
to read then— one might think — these things cannot be, but all am 
true and perhaps a little worse than each evaluator can convey in 
v;riting. The personal and unique cases have particularly pointed 
to the fact that an interested teacher or aide can wrought great 
changes in personality and achievement for deprived students , 



Title T effected many testing programs in this SMSA. SMSA 
systems tested frequently and used group testing for screening and 
evaluative purposes on an individual .^:chool and system basis. 

Group testing offered most students their first opportunity for 
standardized testing, consequently many increases in rates of 
achievement might be in part attributed to students becoming more 
test-wise. 



Title I allowed many students to participate in summer program: 
that were nonexistent or 'pi^sviously held on a tuition ba.sis. Many 
pre- school and kindergarten programs were initiated where none had 
existed. 



The wide variety of these programs has increased the span of 
educationa.1 opportunities; however, it appears that in the future 
many administrators will tend to concentrate their programs towards 
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more specific problems of the '‘'hard core" culturally disadvantaged 
and the tendency to spread this raoney thinly over the v/hole system 
jssened. 









(Echols and Quitman County; and Jefferson, Trio: 
City School Systems) 



r.j and Social Circle 



This SMSA vas characterized by rcany sutimier progrcons that vcro 
remedial, traditional, for lower grades and emphasized the teaching 
of reading. Generally, the evaluations v;ero scanty; however, 
subjective statements regarding the positive enhancement of 
educational opportunities were miore effusive and less reserveci ohcn 
in all other SMSAs. 

Transportation problems seemed to oe less of a. proolen in onis 
SMSQ.. A greater emxhaasis was placed upon the fact tha.t staff and. 
students were attending integrated cla,sses. it was also nooed tnat 
field trips, experience type learning situations, and other innovativ 
efforts ^vere not used in project activities; however, one system 
utilized a multifaceted summer program to make a concentrated effort 
to help the "hard core" culturally deprived. This system used a 
program that included physical education, food service, medical aid, 
and a reo.ding enrichment program. 

The systems in this SMSA were also notable in the reporting of 
quite unusual cases of cultural deprivation of children as well as 
the unique personal school experiences of these children. The 
cultural deprivation of children in this SMSA is so vast tnat 
new effort must be substantially positive in its degree of 
effectiveness . 
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GEORGIA STA.TE DE?ARTi>lEI:3T OF EjjOGATXOi.Ni 



Title I, Public Lav/ 89-10 
February, 1966 

STATS guidelines 



r- • 1 or, r on of Title T of the Eleraentary and Secondary Education 

S Of" r s“ sl-lOi is to be =a.riod_out in accordance with 

'the A-ovisioA of the Act itself; of the rederax 

as published in the Federal Register, Voxmte .0. o- . 

1955; and of Federal and Stote euicielj.nes. 






T of “-ederal Guidelines v/as distributed to Ud.1 

jNn sarlv orelirninciry araru ox *.«»-' — txj. ^ -v.., i 

Ai.i px ^ finals official craft of tne Feaei-c.i 

T,Qcal Educational Agancxes. in,- r^iiax, uxx ^ 

. . , '^■'ffarent froFi the earlier drax.x. It o.o>-;=> 

c""tairsLe changL. however, and should be thoroughly understooa and 
flJlowA by all wL have responsibilities in connectron wxah Truie I 



pro3^‘C uS « 



'This bulletin may be considered as a State Supplement to 

G.^idel’-nes as it directs attention to partxcular rtems xn those Ctito 

UneHnd sets forth specific policies which have been estaorXsueu rt. 

our own particular State. 



The parentheses refer to certain ones of the important sections of th< 
Federal Guidelines. 



r-ncal Educational Agencies" - Page 2) . c- ■; --^o- . 

^ ^Oaai X;uuaaux ^ rpitle I Area Consuitanu foi pxOaa^bbi.xO . 

i-pplica Lions are to bx -*• ^ --Uis "f t ' onal 

£.SSiSh« d., ™ 

5S‘srs 2spr o* .h. == x, 

public Law 89-10 in the State Department or ,.duC..uxon. 



. - *1 *n -FT^^cal 1S66 musu tn8 ,<iuiids 

oi\hf Aref ConL^Snls in approvable form no later than Kay 1, 195 S, 



Anv requests for amendments to 

submitted in the original and three copxes to the A.ta C.,ns.xttr 



the same date, 



'/aluaticn" - Page 2) 



("Emphasis on jjvaxaat-s-t>xi --l;- a'^ in 

^ ,r:ct a’^d Drogram evaiuauio*. -a — ^- 

:vn eariy staru on a..a 
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that baseline data v/ill be available from the very beginning or r.na ^ 
project and in order that adequate reporting v/ill be possible 
taly follov/ing the ending dates of the projects ana program. (tee 
“Part D” on 'Evaluation.) 

("Grants no Suata Agencies Operating pr Su2:;porting programs for nanai- 

caDped Children" - Page 4) _ ^ - .• 

Aoolications for projects for handica^jped chilaren on a non-dis cr ^ 
basis must be made by the State agency whicn cperaues or supporu- u-nc; 
schools attended by sucn handicappea chiloien. 
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•p-j:.valuation Reports" - Page 5) . . 

v-he Annual Project Evaluation Report for each approvea projecu is to 
submitted by the Local educational agency to the^State Departmeiyc oi. 
Education as soon as possible and no later than 30 days after tne cc... 
pletion of each phase of the project. Reports are requested^aycor^^ ^ 
each phase of the project because, in many instances, the total 
will not have been completed until late in the suumier. Guidaiinys rcr 
preparing the evaluation reports will be available from tne^ 

De-oartment in the near future; and final forms for making tne reports 
will be distributed by May 1, 1966. 



("Accounting Basis to be Used" — Page 5) 

The obligation basis of accounting in maintaining 
reporting will be used. 



fiscal records 



ciiiU. 
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I anting at Local Level" - Page 6) ^ ^ 

pu'-^ds are not to be used for any project obligations wnicn v/ere made 
^yrior to uhe official date of approval of the project by the State 

agency . 



( "Liauidation of Cbligauions at State and Local Levels - ^agv-. 6,^ 
Federal money for projects of a given fiscal year may not be^ spent ^ 
subse^-'-uent to the close of the next follov/ing tiscal year. Any unpa^a 
obligations at that time must be cancelled, except in the _ case of cer- 
tain construction costs where the nature of the construction wi^i 
determi'ne the length of the pavmenu period. 



("Local Estimates of Need for Federal Funds'' - Page ^ ^ __ 

‘T’he report, "Quarterly Disbursement and Estimated ReqUireiiana 

"li Funds", Form S9-10-I-2, (See memorandum to all local sc.-oc 
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All records are to be kept intact and accessible (1) for three years 
after the close of tiie fiscal year in which the expenditure was made, 
(2) until the State agency is notified that such records are no longer 
needed for administrative review, or (3) until the Stare agency is 
notified of the completion of the fiscal audit by the Department of 
Health, Education, and V7elfare, whichever is later. 



("Audits" - page 10) 

All financial activities under this Title are subject to audit at the 
Local, Srate, and Federal levels. Completed audits of project aecouni 
should be set out from the normal school audit, filed at the State 
level, and made available to the Department of Health, Education, and 
vi'elfare, or to representatives of the U. S. Commissioner of EducatiOxn, 



("Deviation in Utilization of Project Funds" - Page 12) 

Projects must be amended if there are to be deviations of 10% or more 
in the total amount of money approved, deviations of 25 % or more in • h 
line items of the budget, additional personnel employed above that 
approved in the project, or additional equipment purchased above that 
approved in the project. 



(•’A.djustments Due to Overpayments" - Page 12) 

The Local agency will be held financially responsible for any overpay- 
ment of funds to the Local agency as indicated by sustained audit 
exceptions. If such funds are not credited as an advance payment on 
a current project of the Local agency, they are to be refunded to the 
State agency v/hich disbursed them. 



("Project Design" - Page 21) 

The State educational agency has no alternative but to disapprove or 
require the revision of any project proposal v^hich is not prepared 
by 'the Local agency in accordance with the intent of Title I, the Law, 
the Regulations, and the Guidelines. 



("School Attendance Areas Having High Concentrations of Children From 
Low-Income Families" - Page 23) 



The ranking of schools v/ithin a given School System for the purpose 
of determining eligibility for projects must be done on the most 
reliable and objective basis available. Care must be exercised that 
the same basis is applied to the entire system and that any statistic; 
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used are corisisteriu as bo brie ui 
for bhis ran)cing of schools iriUt.;. 
Daba applicabion. 



, 1.0 uhey v;ere gabhered. Supporbive d< 
■ be included wruh bhe Parc l—“Basic 



("Provisions for Participabicn by Educabionally Deprived Children Snrclled 
in Privabe Schools" - Page 24) _ 

A orogram under Tible I can nob be approved unless it ^provides surricienb 
onporbunibies for bhe parbicipabion of educabionally deprived ^chii-ui an 
who. are enrolled in privabe schools and who live in bhe aubendance ^.reas 
of projeeb schools. Each projeeb applicabion ly.usb^show one aegree c:na 
raanner of expeebed parbicipabion by educabionally deprived chixar.:n 
enrolled in pnvaue schools. 



("•procedures for Svaluabion" - Page 26) 

Each projeeb applicabion musb sbabe bhe procedures and bechniques v/nicn 
are bo be used in debermining bhe exbenb bo which th.i special ecucauicnai 
needs of bhe educabionally deprived children are iueb bhrough bhe^pro- 
iecu and bhrough bhe program of which bhe x-^^cjecb ^.s a parb. Tnese 



edures rausb be based upon criberia consisbenb wibn bhe ob^ecuives 



of bhe -orojeeb and musb provide for an annual reporb bo uhe Suabe 



cuuicnal achievement of children served by the pro 3 ect, {2) the educe- ^ 
tional deficiencies of such children, and (1) -she educational ^opporuuni-^ ^ 
ties available to those children to alleviate their identified educationc. 

deficiencies . 






afore- the-f act and after-the-fact basis: (i) 



the ecu- 



/"Reports and Records" - Page 27) ^ 

The Local educational agency must maintain easily understood records on 
the use of Title I funds indicating not only receipts and disburse-menrs 
of fu^ds; but, also (1) the amount of time spent on project acbiviuies 
by each child and by each employee, (2) formal and informal evaluations 
of individual children, and (3) evaluations of the projecc and or eacn 
of its related activities. 



/"Projects Using Parents, Volunteers, and S'ubprofessional ^-icdes - 3,^; 

teacher aides are included in a project, -care must os exercised^ 
t^'at such aides do not perform duties which can best oe performed on.:.y ^ 
by orofessionally trained people. The "aide" must not become a J’taacner' . 
Cniv teachers should be penriitted to serve in the capacity or pro- 
fessional instructors. 



.-Ojects under Title I of Pu'olic Law 89-10, just as any other facet of ^ 

r.ha school pro.yra:r., are governed by State rules and regurucrons 

in*.- to cer-Lificaticn of teachers, school plant ccnstructicn, ■cexn~c.cn 
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("preparation of the proposal" - P-ge 

Each project pr..posal should include, as a first seep toward the eva? 
nation of uhe" project, a listing of each of its objectives in specific 
and behavioral terras and a parallel listing of instruments (tests, 
observations, etc.) to be used in evaluating progress toward those 
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("Use of Standardized Tests" - Page 39) 

Public Law 89-10 states that whenever possible "objective measures 
educational achieveraent" will 3oe used for the evaluation. 



'T'he iraportance of early planning or evaluation procedures cannoL oe 
overeifiphasized. 



("Final Considerations" - Page 40) 

Well conceived evaluation methods must be an inuegrai part or all 
Title I projects. 



QQntinuous or interim evaluation of projects and programs is especic. 
important this first year. 



allv 
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ns j acts are planned and carried out it is hoped that full advan cenge 
v/ili be taken f v/hatever professional assistance is available through 



Suau0 D0 



)f Education and other sources in order that th< 



educationally dep. -"'d children who are- served may get maximum benefits 
from the money and efforts expended upon them. 



Coordination v/ith the local Community Action Programs, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, where they have projects in operation, is requires 



State Department of Education specialists in the areas of School nunc 
and School Plant services will be glad to confer witn you. 



L.i.1 






The appropriate personnel from the Office of Instructional Services wiii 
advise you relative to particular areas if you will contact tnem xn 
Division of Curriculum Development, Vocational Education, Pupil Per- 



sohnel Services, Exceptional Children, Educational Television, 



Teacher Education and Certification Services. Title I Area Consuluc-ntc 
v/ill be glad to assist you in any way they can. 




Mr. Dallas Williams of the accounting office, Mr. Warren Post and Mr. 3. 
S. Savior of the audit and review section, and Dr. Franklin ShumaKe and 
ouher personhel of the pupil personnel division, v/ill be availaole xoi 
s'oeciaiized assistance in connection with fiscal record Keeping and re- 
porting, with auditing, and w’ith evaluations respectively. 

















